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RITITH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.— 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE 
of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in the 
Evening. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALL 
EAST, will OPEN to the Public on MONDAY, the 22nd 
inst., from ten till dusk. Admittance, One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. Subscription to the Con- 
versazionne, One Guinea. 
By order, 


EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 





INEORAMA. — New and _ Interesting 
Pictorial Exhibition, 121, Pall-mall. — On 
THURSDAY, March 18th, 1841, will be opened, Mr. 
Charles Marshall’s (of the Theatres Royal Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane) KINEORAMA, being a 
combination of the Panoramaand the Diorama ; effects 
painted in conjunction with distinguished artists, on 
a surface of upwards of 10,000 square feet. Deline- 
ations of the most interesting portions of landscape 
and architecture of the associated geographical dis- 
tricts of Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, from Constanti- 
nople to Grand Cairo. — Admission, One Shilling. — 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Ten in the 
Evening. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—This Society 

was established in 1836, for the purpose of afford- 

ing to persons of moderate income, the opportunity of 

gratifying a love of Art, by means of a small annual 
subscription. 

The Funds are divided into sums of various amounts, 
for the purchase of Pictures, Drawings, &c., from the 
London Exhibitions, a sum being annually set aside 
for the purpose of Engraving an approved Picture. 
Every Subscriber of One Guinea has one chance, by 
lot, for the sums so appropriated, and one impression 
of the Engraving. 

Mr. C. Landseer’s Picture, ‘The Tired Huntsman,’ 
is now engraving, in line, by Mr. H. C. Thenton, for 
the Subscribers of the past year. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS FOR 1841, WILL 
CLOSE ON WEDNESDAY, THE 3ist INST. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Society’s 
Offices, No. 72, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury- 

uare, where the Clerk attends daily from 12 till 5 
o’clock, to receive Subscriptions, and afford any infor- 
mation that may be required. 

ac 2 vhs ” ve Esq., Treasurer. 
. GopwIn, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. : 
Lewis Pocock, Ksq. Hon. Secretaries. 
By Order, T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Committee. 











In post 8vo., price 6s., 
AINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. Haypon and WILLIAM HAz.uitt. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh 
Edition of the ENcycLopap1A. BRITANNICA. 
“* Mr Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the “ En- 
qeaee. Britannica,’”’ has come under our notice. 
e have read no work of that author with anything 
approaching to the same gratification............+..+. 
We must add a similar testimony in favour of his 
fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His Treatise seems to 
us the result of study and observation extensive and 
profound.”’—Quarterly Review. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman 
and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., and 
Hamilton and Co., London. 


HE DEWINT SKETCHES. —If this 
advertisement should meet the eye of the Gentle- 

man who addressed an Anonymous Letter to the sup- 
posed Purchaser of these Sketches, dated the 3rd 
August, 1839, he will confer a particular favour by 
communicating with Mr. Wormald, Solicitor, 7, Gray’s- 
inn-square. The strictest confidence will be preserved. 


ORTRAIT of the Right Rev. Dr. COPLE- 
STON, ey of Llandaff, from the picture of 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. . Print, 7s. 6d. ; proof, 





10s. 6d.; proof before letters, 15s.—Published for the | 


benefit of the Diocesan Board of Education, Llandaff. 
Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., Publishers to 
the Queen, 14, Pall-mall East. 





On the Ist of March, to be continued monthly, price 
3s. 6d., the First Number of ; 
OLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS, WITH THEIR EGGS. By 
H. L. Meyer. Each number will contain Four 
highly-finished coloured Plates, with Letter-press. 
James Fraser, Regent-street. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with Wood-cuts, 
price 21s., cloth lettered, 

HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 

CONDITION of the FINE ARTS in GREAT 

BRITAIN, <s W. B. SARSFIELD TayLor, Curator 

of the Living Model Academy; translator of M. Meri- 
mée’s work on Oil Painting, &c. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








DODD’S PEERAGE, &c. 
Now ready, in one volume foolscap 8vo., price 9s., 
bound in cloth, 

NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, ANT’ 

KNIGHTAGE, including all the titled classes, 
alphabetically arranged. By CHar.LEs R. Dopp, 
Esq., Compiler of the “‘ Parliamentary Pocket Com- 
panion.”’ 

“The arrangement of this volume is complete; the 
care, diligence, and accuracy with which it has been 
executed, fully realize the original and judicious plan 
of the work, and it is in every respect likely to prove 
a successful undertaking.’’—The Times. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane 





LECTRO-METALLURGY.—Apparatus 
and Materials for conducting, on a large or small 

scale, the varied applications of the above new and 
important art, particularly the Electrotype, in all its 
branches. Electro-gilding, Plating, &c., as described 
in “ Smee’s Elements of Electro-metallurgy.”? Manu- 
factured and Sold by E. PALMER, 103, Newgate- 
street, London. N.B.— Engravers and Publishers 
— with Copper Duplicates of their Engraved 

ates. 


HEAP PLATE-GLASS, CALLED SHEET 
PLATE-GLASS3.—The Sheet Plate-Glass made 
by a newly-invented Patent process, is an article quite 
as good in quality as the British Plate-glass, with the 
important advantage of being considerably cheaper ; 
affording the facility of glazing dwelling-honses and 
public buildings with plate-glass at a moderate cost. 
it is also particularly well suited for Drawings and En- 
gravings. Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by CLAUDET 
and HOUGHTON, at their Glass Warehouse, 89, 
aan HOLBORN, where printed lists of prices may 
ad, 











fe DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, High Holborn, 
Views or Lonpon, Paris, RomE, NAPLES, 
VENICE, FLORENCE, Moscow, &c. 

FIGURES FROM THE LIVING MODELS, POR- 
TRAITS FROM NATURE, AND MICROSCOPIC 
OBJECTS. 

Small Daguerreotype Views from 10s. 6d. and upwards, 
Prepared Plates, &c. for the operation. 


AGUERRIAN EXCURSIONS, or a Col- 
lection of Views obtained by the Daguerreotype, 
of remarkable Monuments and Places, beautifully 
engraved, The work will consist of Twelve Numbers, 
each containing Four Views, accompanied with text in 
French. Price 10s. 6d. each Number. The Sixth 
Number now published. 
Sold by Claudet and Houghton, at their Warehouses 
for French Glass Shade, Sheet, Crown, and Painted 
Window Glass, 89, High-holborn. 


Just published, 
AILWAY MAP. — DAVIES’S METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAY MAP, being the most 
accurate Map of London and its Environs, to the 
extent of Ten Miles, ever published; comprising all 
the Railways and Stations, New Cemeteries, Bounda- 
ries of the Metropolitan Boroughs, New Roads, Docks, 

Piers, and all Modern Improvements. 

Published by B. R. Davies, 16, George-street, Eus- 
ton-square; and Letts and Son, Cornhill; and may be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers, &c. 

Price on Atlas Sheet, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. fully co- 
loured; ditto, mounted on Canvass and bound, 7s. 6d. ; 
ditto, on Rollers, and varnished, &c., 9s. 6d. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 

Two vols. super royal 8vo., 73 Plates, price £2 14s., 
elegantly bound ; India Proofs, 2 vols., imperial 8vo., 
half bound morocco, price £6 6s. 

UNNINGHAM’S GALLERY OF 
_ PICTURES, by the First Masters of English and 

Foreign Schools, forming a comprehensive display of 

the Works of — 

Titian, Caracci, Claude, Correggio, Cuyp, Domeni- 
chino, Guido, Jan Steen, Murillo, Ostade, Paul Potter, 
G. Poussin, Raffaelle, Leo Da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Ruysdael, Berghem, Hondekoeter, Teniers, 
Terburg, Vandevelde, Vandyke, Vangool, Paul Vero- 
nese, Watteau, Wouvermans, Lawrence, Reynolds, 
West, Wilkie, Loutherbourg, Wilson, Beaumont, 
Gainsborough, Morland, Mortimer, Crome, Copley, &c. 

Nearly Fifty of them for the first time engraved 
(by Special permission) in the line manner, by 
Stothard, R.A., Warren, Chevalier, Richardson, Watt, 
Havell, Wedgwood, Robinson, Nicholson, Smith, 
W. R. Smith, Radcliffe, Heath, Raddon, Marr, Taylor, 
Worthington, Kernot, Shenton, Mansell, Duncan, 
Pine, and other eminent Artists. With Historical 
and Critical Dissertrations and Biographical Notices, 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

“A magnificent work, and treasury of instructive 
criticism.’’—Dr. Dibdin’s Reminiscences. 

“The most extraordinary production of modern 
art.”’—Standard. 

“A delightful table book for the family circle.””— 
Suffolk Chronicle. 

**The subjects are the first in art; the engravings 
most excellently executed.’”’—Liverpool Journal. 

“We refer to the brilliant clearness and softness, 
and to the powerful execution of the subjects, as a 
justification of their unqualified praise.””-—John Bull. 

London: George and William Nicol, and Hodgson 
and Graves, Pail-mall; and sold by every Bookseller 
and Printseller in the empire. 
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ROSS'S PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE, 


Engraved in the Finest Style of Mezzotinto, by H. T. RYALL, Esq., Portrait and Historical Engraver to the Queen, 
From the Exquisite Original Picture, Painted, by command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, for the Royal Collection, 


By W. C. ROSS, Esa., A.R.A. 





Popularity, in its purest sense, when accorded to any public individual for a long and unbroken series of b arded as the surest proof 
that can be adduced, both of public virtue and of private weit. eee a . 


than 


her virtues, and give evidence of her worth, in t 


at truest ‘ 
Prince of the Royal Blood—as the illustrious Consort of a 
Adelaide has ever commanded the deep admiration, 


Her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, has enjoyed such popularity at the hands of the English people, in a higher degree, and to a more pervading extent, 

rhaps any other individual who ever —_—— so eminent a station among us; and she enjoys it more than ever now that she is called to exercise 

post of honour’’—a comparatively ‘‘ private station.’’ 

great Monarch—or in the dignified retirement of the First Subject of the Realm—Queen 
and won the fervent love, of the entire English people. 


Whether as the exemplary Wife of a 


No apolgoy, therefore, can be needed, for inviting public attention to a New Portrait of this illustrious Lady, especially when the original work 
been executed by the command of that still more exalted Lady, who is at once her Sovereign, her Relative, and her Friend. 


Mr. Ross’s exquisite Painti: 
Her Maj Queen Victoria, b 
soon e Engraving, by 


, from which the Engravin 
er illustrious Family, and 


has been executed, is destined to form part of the Royal Collection, and is esteemed by 
r y all who have seen it, the most exact likeness of Queen Adelaide that has ever been 
. H. T. Ryat, will be of corresponding truth and excellence. 


Mr, M‘Lean, in being entrusted with the Publication of this distinguished Work, feels that he is giving to the world a production which will claim 


whom her Majesty’s virtues and worth have become “ household words.” 


Prints . . . £&1 18, Proofs . 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


. eh India Proofs . . . 


£3. 3s. 


‘a lively interest in every nation to which the name and fame of Queen Adelaide of England have penetrated, but especially in the breasts of those with 


Proofs before Letters . . . £4 48. 


SIZE OF THE PLATE, EIGHTEEN INCHES BY FOURTEEN INCHES. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED BY THOMAS M'‘LEAN, 26, HAYMARKET. 





SECURITY AGAINST LOSS OR MISTAKE. 


Boxes SSE OANENT MARKING INK 

original invention uiring no preparation 

™ hed upon Linen, Silk, of Cotton. _— ' 

y the preparer, John Bond, Chemist, 28 

Long-lane, West Smithfield, London : also by John 

Sutherland, 12, Calton-street, Edinburgh; and most 
Stationers, &c. in the United Kingdom. 
One Shilling a Bottle. 





ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
© corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane. begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 


at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of eve 
mene ay ers from the country punctually mt 


ESTABLISHED 1792. 





VOLATILE FIXER, 
A hg ae to fix and secure Coloured Crayons and 
Chalk Drawings to prevent their rubbing. Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. 3s. 6d. each. 


NY and J. FULLER particularly call the 
@ attention of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing- 
io ~‘ to the above useful preparation, VOLATIL 
The facility of using Coloured Crayons and Chalks 
over every other description of colours, to produce 
effect in working together a variety of tints, has long 
since been well understood, both in Portrait and Land- 
; but to fix and secure the same from 
y and being defaced, have always been 
d ties that have prevented their general use. S. und 
J. F. offer the above to their consideration, certain 
that o will find this preparation a most desirable 
article of use, either when sketching in the open fields, 
or in painting of its; they at the same time beg 
s mend r superior Coloured Crayons for 
trait and Landscape painting. Specimens of the 
to be seen, and Portraits painted in Crayon. 


scape pain 


esteemed Masters, 


-coloured wing b 
hbone-place. 


i J. 





CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD. 
GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
e@ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented, Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that he defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given freeofcharge. __ 
P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis) or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 
P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
comparison of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
facturers. 


NTI-TUBE BLADDERS OF OIL CO- 
LOUR.—Simplicity and Economy.—WARING 
and DIMES’ new method of tying their Bladder Co- 
lours having been —_ approved of, they beg to 
call the attention of Amateurs and Artists to the fol- 
lowing advantage possessed over the old method :— 
The colour is ejected through the neck of the Bladder, 
and the orifice secured from the air by a cap screwing 
over it. Puncturing the Bladder is avoided, and its 
liability of bursting prevented. A saving of both time 
and Colour is effected, as it is not necessary to lay the 
see down when more colour is required, which can 
- used to the very last, and will keep any length of 
me. 
PREPARED CANVASS WITH INDIA-RUBBER 
GROUND. This article having now stood the test of 





some years, and daily increasing in reputation, is | 


worthy the consideration of those who would preserve 
their Pictures from the effects of time. The ground 
used in preparing this Canvass, renders it perfectly 


secure from cracking or ee 
Prepared of any texture and Size, i to 51 feet by 
10 feet, only by Waring and Dimes, 91, Great Russell- 


street, Bloomsbury. 


VESPER TINT MADDER LAKE.—W. and D. have 
succeeded in making this splendid Colour up in Water 
Colours, to rub and work as free as the Cochineal 
Lakes, the great hindrance to the use of Madders in 
Water Colours being the difficulty of working them on 
account of their aluminous base; this is now remedied 
by their mode of preparation. 

An extensive assortment of Crayons, White and 
Tinted Drawing Papers, and every material in the Arts. 


| 





IMES’ ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-ME- 
TALLURGY; OR, THE ART OF WORKING 
IN METALS BY VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 10s. 

‘The volume contains many practical observations, 
and will be read with interest by all engaged in the 
practice of this very pretty art.’’—Times Paper. 

* As a practically and extensively useful work, com- 
prising everything that is yet known for the guidance 
of the operator in the new art, we highly commend and 
recommend the above production.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The experimenter in Electro-Metallurgy will find 
in this work full directions for his proceedings, and 
the apparatus to be employed.””—Gentleman’s Mag. 

“This book is by far the best published on the 
management of metals by the agency of electricity.”— 
Polytechnic Journal. 

“ In conclusion, we can only express our unqualified 
approbation of its contents, and our astonishment at 
the immensity of facts he has accumulated.”’—Chemist. 

“A practically scientific treatise on the new and 
beautiful application of Electro- Metallurgy to the 
mechanical and fine-arts. The matter is condensed 
and well-arranged ; the style is clear, and the directions 
are explicit.’’—Spectator. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster-row; and Palmer, 
Newgate-street, London. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


INSOR AND NEWTON’S TUBES OF 

OIL COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
viates the numerous imperfections attendant on_the 
use of BLADDER CoLours, as the bladder in which 
the paint is enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 
exude; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
frequently more than half of it is rendered totally 
unserviceable. . 

The PATENT TuBEs are formed of stout cylinders of 
glass, hermetically secured with an we oe piston, 
traversing the tube, and ejecting the colour by a gentle 
pressure. : 

The colour being visible through the glass, the artist 
immediately perceives the one he may require, and the 
air being excluded, no smell can proceed from them. 
They are also so perfectly clean to handle, that oil 
pictures may be executed without the least soil on the 
table, or on the hands of the artist. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 

Newly invented Zinc Panels for Miniatures and other 
highly finished Paintings in Oil, and all the new manu- 
factures of the trade. 
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PICTURE HANGING. 

Srr,—As I have not yet seen, in your valuable 
publication, any article respecting the best me- 
thod of hanging pictures, T take the liberty of 
offering a few remarks on a subject which seems 
to me of the more importance, as, in many cases, 
it only requires a little attention to produce the 
best results. 

A picture, very different from the Daguerreotype, 
does not represent, with mathematical correct- 
ness and uniform effect of light, the view of 
which it is a copy; but is, in a great measure, a 
tasteful combination of the various perfections 
which nature presents in form and in effect, pos- 
sessing besides, the variety of interest which is 
afforded by the diversity of talent, and the greater 
or less degree of skill, of each individual artist. 
Yet, however laudable it be to aim at improving 
upon nature, by bringing together her choicest 
beauties, no true production of art can depart so 
far from her, as not to make it very desirable, that 
the picture be presented to the spectator under 
such circumstances, as would give it the best re- 
 gggee to the scene of which it is to convey an 
idea. 

The manner in which a picture should be pre- 
sented to the spectator, in order that its perspec- 
tive should appear perfectly true, would be, to 
have it so suspended that the horizon be onan ex- 
act level with the spectator’s eye, which ought to 
be kept immovable precisely opposite the point of 
sight, and at a determinate distance from the pic- 
ture; a degree of precision which cannot easily 
be attained, or rather preserved, without the aid 
of a small aperture in a fixed screen or partition, 
as in the Cosmorama. It, however, seldom hap- 
pens that a picture can be placed so as to be seen 
at its exact perspective focus. Independently of 
the inequality of height in the observer, which 
renders it impossible to adjust the horizon to 
every eye, sO many considerations usually attend 
the suspension of pictures, that it is less advisa- 
ble to aim at perfection, than at obtaining such 
results as are least objectionable; for instance, if 
we have the choice of situation for a picture repre- 
senting the calm surface of the sea, or of a river, 
the place best adapted for it would be rather below 
the common elevation of the spectator’s eye, so 
that few persons, at least, would have to look up 
to the horizon. If buildings, vanishing to a well- 
defined perspective point, appear (for example, a 

icture of Canaletto) a few inches below the eye’s 
evel would, indeed, be as incorrect as a few inches 
above it; but when the perspective diminution 
of objects is illlustrated with all the accuracy that 
regular architectural buildings allow of, the eye, 
satisfied with the mathematical correctness, so 
willingly makes allowances for such incoherences 
as arise from his relative position, and not from 
any perspective omission, that, whether the point 
of sight corresponds or not with the true horizon, 
it affects very little his impression of the correct- 
ness of the picture, in its ensemble. Any con- 
siderable deviation of a picture of this description 
from the level of the spectator, would, however, 
present a very unfavourable appearance, although 
the perspective of the buildings were evidently 
correet ; but when a perfect level, like that of 
water, is represented, where no vanishing lines 
assist in marking the horizontality of the surface, 
unless the horizon be kept low, the water will seem 
not to have been painted flat, but will appear to in- 
cline so much the more towards the bottom of the 
picture, as this shall be hung higher, and the 
horizon hecome, consequently, more elevated. 
Neither can it be expected that a road will appear 
to descend, as it recedes, unless the artifices used 
by the painter, to that effect, be favoured by the 








suitable situation of his work. In vain will he 
raise the horizon, and show the foreground to 
come very near to the feet of the spectator; if the 
picture be high, he cannot fancy that he is look- 
ing down upon the scene before him, and the 
road will appear rather to rise than to descend, 
although the coincidence of its perspective lines 
be below the horizon. It is when the artist has 
thus to contend with the difficulty of his science, 
that it becomes the possessor of the work judici- 
ously to adopt every advantage calculated to give 
the picture the effect it is intended to produce. 
If the scene represented be hilly, unless the ob- 
jects become indistinct from the effect of dis- 
tance, it little matters at what elevation the pic- 
ture is suspended ; indeed, the elevated angle at 
which you have to look up to mountainous forms, 
may add to their apparent elevation and grandeur; 
and in such cases, the position of the horizon not 
being easily determined by the observer, per- 
spective defects, resulting from the elevated situa- 
tion of the picture, are unobserved. 

When circumstances render it necessary to sus- 
pend a picture above its suitable situation, the 

ad effects resulting therefrom may be in a great 
measure obviated, by inclining the picture in a de- 
gree increasing with its elevation, so as to meet 
the eye of the observer at right angles, or there- 
abouts ; by this means the lines tending towards 
the horizon, although they may seem to rise, will 
at least appear to be perpendicular to the surface 
of the picture, every part of which being equally 
out of its natural position, nothing will appear 
wrong. It is indeed remarkable what flatness is 
immediately given to water, or to any level sur- 
face, by slightly inclining a picture placed above 
the level of the eye; besides a fuller, and conse- 

uently a more accurate view is obtained of all 
the objects parallel to the plane of the canvass, a 
circumstance of great importance in portrait or 
historical paintings, when the fore-shortening, 

roduced by an elevated situation, disturbs the 

eauty of proportion, and- greatly lessens the 
pleasing effect of the work. 

With respect to light, the best site for a picture 
in rooms, when the windows are at one end, is on 
one of the side walls ; for the light being reflected 
from the polished surface of the painting, as from 
a mirror, in the same angle as that of incidence, 
is thrown beyond an observer standing immedi- 
ately in front ; and thus, from this most conve- 
nient situation, he sees the picture under the in- 
fluence of such light only as conveys to him the 
best impression of its images and colouring. The 
difficulty experienced in getting a good view of a 
painting, hung opposite the windows, arises from 
the spectator being on a line with the light thrown 
upon it: if there be, however, only one opening 
to admit the light, he can generally see it distinctly 
in an oblique position; but if there be several 
windows, it is next to impossible to get a tolerable 
view of it from any point; and in such cases, a 
position on the wall between the windows is pre- 
ferable. When the coating of varnish is very 
thick, and the colouring at the same time faded, 
the effect of cross lights, or lights reflected from 
other objects, will sometimes be sufficiently an- 
noying to prove the disadvantage of high yarnish- 
ing pictures, particularly old pictures wanting a 
colouring sufficiently vivid to counteract the ef- 
fects of reflection. 

A room lighted from above has this great ad- 
vantage over those having side windows, that every 
wall is well adapted for the purpose of exhibiting 
pictures ; for if the room be sufficiently lofty, it 
is only on the pictures which are suspended high 
that the reflection of the windows appears; and 
even this glare vanishes when the spectator re- 
cedes a few paces. Such a mode of lighting 
being, however, only adopted in rooms purposely 
built for paintings, on the principle best calcu- 
lated for showing them off to advantage, I shall 
not enter into this subject, but merely refer to one 
more point respecting the placing of pictures in 
private rooms. 

The question, I believe, rather commonly put, 
whether the side from which the light is repre- 
sented to come in a picture, ought to correspond 
with that of the window, appears to me to be 
chiefly one of taste or fancy. This rule would be 
an advantage only to persons who feel themselves 
more at home with a landscape, in which the di- 
rection of the sun corresponds with that of the 
light inthe room. The real effect of the picture 





would, in most cases, be the same, whether the 
light were thrown mg it from the right or from 
the left ; and, indeed, when a picture is very near 
the window, it most commonly happens that its 
furthest extremity is the most illuminated. When, 
however, the colour has been laid on in projecting 
masses, with the intention of producing more 
effect, by catching the light which falls upon them, 
care should be taken to procure the same light as 
that which the artist worked by, which, in the ge- 
nerality of cases, is from the left. 

I will conclude by Leesa | out the plans I make 
use of for giving pictures a slanting position, with- 
out having recourse to nails for them to rest on. 








One method, No. 1, is to insert in the back of the 

me two rings or stair-eyes, AA, about a third 
from the top, to which may be attached two sus- 
pension cords; or, if one only be preferred, it 
may be fixed to the middle, B, of a string extend- 
ing from one ring to the other across the back of 
the picture; more or less slant may be easily given 
to the picture by placing the rings aa higher or 
lower. The other plan, No. 2, is to have three 
rings, two of which, cc, at the two bottom cor- 
ners of the picture, and the third, p, in the middle 
at the top; a cord, Ex, is attached by its two ex- 
tremities to the two lower rings, of sufficient 
length to come opposite to the top ring, to which 
another cord is attached to meet the cord, EE, at 
a distance of about six inches, for a middling- 
sized picture, when the knot, r, being made, it is 
carried to a nail under the cornice of the room, or 
to two nails, if a double cord be used, as in the 
diagram. The greater or less length of cord from 
D to the knot r, determines the degree of inclina- 
nation of the picture.—I am, &c., 

Aw ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


[The subject of our correspondent’s letter ought to 
be, to the patruns of Art, one of much interest, and is, 
to the artist himself, of the gravest importance. The 
disposing of a numerous collection of paintings on the 
walls of a building constructed even expressly for their 
reception, is a work of such nice discrimination, that 
we are disposed to consider it an art not at all under- 
stood, rather than regard less charitably the ordinary 
methods of distributing pictures for exhibition. To 
public institutions we ought to look for perfection in 
hanging works of art; but itis to be feared that these 
will be the very last to adopt sufficient and salutary 
emendations ; for until a severe economy of space shall 
be a consideration secondary to that of showing paint- 
ings in the light for which they have been painted, 
this cannot be hoped for. We shall probably next 
month follow up the subject ; meanwhile we may no- 
tice an ingenious and elegant invention of Mr. Potts, 
of Birmingham, brought forward with a view to facili- 
tate the suspension of paintings. One great object 
effected by his patent is the entire abolition of nails 
and cords; and it presents such facilities for the ad- 
vantageous display of works of art, that this, or some- 
thing similar, ought to be adopted in every exhibition. 
The plan is extremely simple and manageable; the 
main support consisting of a tube, with a groove ran- 
ning round the upper part of the wall, ond having the 
appearance of a gilt moulding as an addition to the 
cornice. From this depend many rails, which traverse 
in the groove, so as to be paired and disposed in any 
way that the size of the works may require. To these 
depending rails are attached hooks, for the immediate 
support of the pictures, and these can be so placed as 
to give any degree of declination; although, with re- 
gard to large works placed high, there is a separate 
apparatus for effecting this. Horizontal bars, also, are 
attached, when necessary, to the rails; and these ap- 
pendages have the sliding groove, like that of the upper 
rail, and may, in like manner, be fitted with hooks, so 
affording, by the simplest management, a support for 
paintings of all sizes, and with this advantage, that 


they may be a in every possible position that the 
light of a place, having such adaptation, may require.] 

















PORTRAITS OF MILTON. 


From the great number of portraits we see of Milton, | 


it would appear that there could hardly be a moment’s 
consideration required to ascertain what form or aspect 
the great republican exhibited when he walked the 
earth; yet upona more close study of the various effigies 


that are called by his name, we have as much difficulty | 


in determining the trath, as there can be as to the 
portrait of Shakspere himself—a subject upon which 
have Nay, there is 
of 
f his plays, has the 


been expended, 
even more difficulty; for the 
pere, prefixed tothe first edit'on ¢ 


folios of print 


] » il 
mblance Shaks 


rese 


while the first portrait of Milton published, has the 
aflirmation of the poet himself beneath, that he was far 
from being pleased with it. 

The consideration of this subject has been suggested 
toour minds, by the delight we have experienced on the 
inspection of a truly exquisite portrait of the great 
poet, painted by Cornelius Jansen, in 1627, when Miiton 
was atthe age of 19 
perfect, so exquisitely true to nature, that we wonder 
not at the tradition which is reported by writers of the 
poet's life, that his father, no less impressed with the 
beauty of form which his son possessed, than “ in an 
anticipation of his future celebrity, employed the most 
capital artist of his time to paint his portrait ;’’—and 
here before us stands this identical head, in as perfect 
a state as when from the painter's easel; and bearing 
all the marks which phrenology and physiology would 
give as qualities of the illustrious original. 

This portrait was for many years in the possession 
of Lieut.-General Stibbert, of Portwood House, near 
Southampton ; in 1811, it passed into other hands, who 
disposed of it to J. Marsiand, Esq. of Manchester, from 


him to Messrs. Hodgson and Graves, of Pall Mall, who | 


we are told have disposed of it to George Smi 2 | stra | 
upvenbe ei oF Se aenge Cae, Seg | known head of Noah Brydges, the writing master, as 


| the veritable effigy. 


an amateur of well-known taste. 

The celebrated collector, Harley Farl of Oxford, who 
was a great admirer of Milton, being anxious to pro- 
cure the best evidence he could as to the genuineness 
of the portraits of the poet, employed Vertue to call 
upon the youngest daughter of the poet, then living in 
very reduced circumstances. In the British Mu eum, 
are some very interesting letters, giving the results of 
the application: from them, she appears only to have 
recollected two which her father had ; one when he was 
10 years old, and the other when he was a Cambr idge 
scholar—both painted by Cornelius Jansen. 


The former, now in the Disney family, has been in- | 


herited from the late Thomas Hollis, who purchased 
it for 31 guineas, at the sale of Mr. Charles Stan- 
hope’s effects, who had purchased it of Milton’s widow 
for 20 guineas. 


what he seized, being more anxious to preserve it than 
any other treasure he possessed. The other is no doubt 
the portrait which has suggested this article, but which 
was always supposed to have been in the family of the 
Speaker Ouslow. It is well known by the engravings 
of Houbraken in“ Birch’s Lives,’ by Vertue, and by 
humerous copies: the etching of it by Cipriani, in 
** Hlollis's Memoirs,’ was made froma drawing which 
Cipriani executed during a visit he paid Mr. Hollis. 
When the picture passed from the Onslow family 
cannot now be discovered, as upon the accession of 
the present Earl Onslow t 
disappointed on f 
Which, upon his turning 


) the property, he was much 
nding only a very indifferent copy, 
out the rabbish of the col- 
lection, at Chri was there pure ased by Mr. 
Moore, of Bond Str It has at present escaped re- 
search by what means the picture came into the hands 
of General Stibbert. Aubrey, 
(edition 1813) mentions the picture as in his day in the 
possession of the poet's widow; his words are “ His 
widowe has his picture drawne very well, and like 
when a Cambridge scholar, which ought to bee ngraven, 
the pictures before his bookes are not at all like 
um.”’ 


stie’s, 


A few years after Jansen painted this picture, Milton | 


made his journey into Italy ; at that time he was about 30 
years of age: this leads to the consideration of a bust 
of the poet, accounts of which have recently occupied 
some space in the literary journals of the day. We 
have ourselves minutely examined it, and as far as 
authenticity can be proved by likeness to other por- 


traits, it has much to recommend it. That such a 


bust was executed in Italy during the period of his | 


sojourn there, was known to Hollis, who made dili- 
gent search for it, but without success. It is of 
marble, considerably under the size of life; the hair 
flowing; the dress the fanciful Italian one of that day; 


aspecimen of the painter’s skill so | 


| are of him, too numerous by far to mention. 


So valuable did Mr. Hollis consider | 
this picture, that when his house was on fire, this was | 


| work, even with alterations. 
| that this may be obviated by a special agreement 


in his “* Memoirs,” | 
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the upper part of the face extremely like all the genuine 
heads, the profile remarkably so; the only part which 
creates a doubt is the mouth and lips, which are much 
smaller and more feminine than in any of the engraved 
heads, bearing out the story, that when at the univer- 
sity, he bore the title of the “ Lady of Christ’s College.” 

More advanced in life, and painted when he was 
Latin Secretary to the Protector, is the beautiful minia- 
ture by Samuel Cooper; which came into the hands of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; and is now in the possession of 
the Morritt family, of Rokeby. In Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Scott,” is some interesting gossip regarding it. It has 
been charmingly engraved by Miss Caroline Watson: 


| bene it is » attestation of Sir Joshua, as to his 
sanction of Ben Jonson that it is his exact portraiture; | beneath it is the attestation ee 


belief in its genuineness, and its descent from the 
poet’s family. The frequent visits which Cooper 
must have paid to the Protector, renders it almost cer- 
tain that he would have had acquaintanceship with 
Milton; and, consequently, that he would have painted 


| him. We esteem this miniature as highly valuable, 


exhibiting the poet in the prime of life. 

The Restoration of Charles placed the author of the 
« Paradise Lost” in obscurity; and ten years passed 
after that event before the celebrated engraver Fai- 
thorne executed his plate, which he did from the life, 
the poet being then 62. From this print the greater 
number of portraits, beginning with those by Vertue, 
are taken. ‘The bust, which has been made so common 
by wandering Italians, has the same origin. Rysbrach 
has followed Faithorne, as the best authority. 

Having noticed the portraits which may be con- 
sidered genuine, we might fill a much larger space 
were we to enumerate the many fictitious heads there 
Editors 
who should have known better, have, in several in- 


| stances, committed the folly of engraving heads which 


have not the slightest genuineness. Du Roveray, in his 
beautifully-illustrated edition, has copied the well- 


But if we find fault with editors, 
for thus misleading the public, with how much more 
justice may we complain of the trustees of the National 


Gallery allowing a head having no pretence to genuine- | 
| ness to be hung up, merely because some late enthu- 
| siastic possessor faucies it the true Simon Pure. 
is the fact; for upon what authority can the picture | 


Such 


lately willed by Mr. Capel Loft be considered as re- 


presenting the poet ?—The painter’s name, P. V. Plaas | 


is inscribed: upon what authority is it that this painter 
was ever known to have visited England? We havea 
recollection, that many years ago, this portrait was 
called “ John Bunyan.” 


FOREIGN ART. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—The artists of Paris are 
much displeased with the new ministerial law 
for the protection of literary property, as it re- 
gards the fine arts; especially the clause which 


| renders a work sold by an artist so entirely the 


property of him who purchases it, that it may 
be engraved without the artist’s consent, and that 
the artist is for ever prevented repeating his own 
Now it is permitted 


with the purchaser. But let us consider the ha- 
bits of artists—men of all others the least accus- 
tomed to the simall details of business—and we 


shall perceive that the agreement will be rarely | 
| attended to, and the omission will be solely to the 
| detriment of the artist : perhaps the more enthusi- 


astic and devoted he is to his art, the more likely 
is he to forget the profitable part of the work he is 
to execute. In all times the greatest artists, their 
minds full of a beautiful idea, have reproduced 


| that idea many times in its material form, even 


Without an alteration: so they have willed, and 
such has hitherto been their right. 
of Leo X.’ by Raffaelle, at Rome, is not less 
valued there because there is a replica of it at Flo- 


rence, and even in other galleries ; nor do we look | 


with less delight at the exquisite landscape of 
Claude, called * 11 Molino’ in the National Gal- 
lery of London, because the same bright, enchant- 
ing scene also gives splendour to the walls of 
the Doria palace at Rome. The great masters 
were constantly in the habit of repeating favourite 


is frequently the more pertect, and contains beau- 
ties not to be found in the original. It is alleged, 


on the other hand, that artists ought not to be | 
The example of | 


permitted to repeat their works. 


| The gallery opens onthe 15th 








‘The Portrait | 


( | arrested in action. 
subjects ; and from these replicas itis often impos- | 
sible to distinguish the original work. The replica 


ae 


(Marcu, 


Canova is cited, who, having recej i 

sand crowns for a statue, reproduced ita vg 
treaty of an enthusiastic lover of art and ia 
deep mortification of the purchaser "who ae 
dered himself the possessor of an unique cess, 
The friends of art in the Chamber of Denn” 
are rousing themselves, at the call of the Sputies 
to modify the bill, and M. Lamartine wil pea 
arene against the chjectionshle clause. ~ 

XHIBITION AT Paris.—The 18t 

ary was the latest day for receiving mtbr a 
intended for exhibition at the Gallery of a 
Louvre ; it is said above 1600 have been presented, 
(this day). We have 
seen the greater part of the works intended for th 

exhibition of 1841, but our limits do not poche 
us to give at present, even a slight description : 
we may merely indicate as works of great merit, 
those of M. Robert Fleury ; the subjects are his. 
torical, ‘ Benvenuto Cellini in his Studio,’ with a 
cloudy brow as if he meditated some deed of ven. 
geance ; ‘Michael Angelo in the decline of Life 

calm and sad, soothing the Last Moments of an old 
Servant.’ M. Jacquard has many works, the most 
important is ‘ The Beath of Charles de la Tremou. 
ille ;’ the figures are larger than life: the moment 
chosen is when the young man is extended mor. 
tally wounded near a pallisade; a priest approaches 
to administer the sacrament, accompanied bya 
boy of the choir, and you can perceive the child 
hears with terror the explosions of artillery, 
M.Gué, author of the picture so admired last year, 
called ‘The Last Sigh of Christ,’ has various 
works, all sacred subjects ; the most remarkable, 
‘A Last Judgment,’ a picture the excellence of 
which places M.Gué in the first rank of living 
artists. The trumpet has sounded, and the dead 
are rising: the perspective is immense. The whole 


| picture is in very quiet colouring, and of a low 


tint, excepting the upper part, from whence the 
most brilliant light proceeds. The figures of the 
angels of the apocalypse unite the upper and lower 
parts of the picture; a beautiful angel in the middle 
is half in the celestial light, and the effect of this 
gradation of colouring is very fine. We must close 


| our brief notice: but the pleasure of the exhibition 


of the Louvre is not confined to Paris alone, 
thanks to the Album published by M. Challamel, 
in which the principal works exhibited are en- 
graved, and a description given of every picture in 
the hall; it is published in sixteen numbers, 
which appear at intervals of five days, the price of 
each being 1 franc 50 cents.—In the course of 142 
years, that is, from 1699 to 1841 inclusive, there 
have been 64 exhibitions of works of the fine arts 
in Paris thus divided :—in the reign of Louis 
XIV., 2; of Louis XV., 24; of Louis XVI, 9; 
during the Republic and Consulate, 9; during the 
Empire, 5; under Louis XVIII, 4; under 
Charles X., 1; and under Louis Philippe, 10.- 
Total, 64. 

Science appirep To THE Fine Agts— 
Without the anticipation of future discovenes, 
we may already confidently pronounce that the 
application of physical science to the arts, is 4 
characteristic of our epoch. r 
admit of an imperfect index of some recent «is 
coveries, which we may premise by deprecating 
that heresy to true artistic feeling which can - 
gine that such mechanical inventions can x 
encroach on the real province of the finearts. ~ 
mere imitation of an object may be given, but , 
taste to select, to combine, to idealize, to invéa 
with the peculiar grace and interest —_ _ 
from the individual mind of the artist am io ~ 
his works—these are beyond the reach 0 a 
imitative inventions however perfect; they ie 
attributes of mind and belong to her on ponent 
nor do we speak here of the yet hig! “by oe 
creative genius, passion and poo § 
ject scarcely merits a serious reply. his 
is perfecting in the studious retirement which = 
well-merited pension enables =>. valet 
discovery which bears his name, re  eaie 
are no longer required to transmit © A P 
of objects to the metal plate ; a fractio as it wert, 
suffices; so that moving objects —~" Ivanis 
‘ 1 The application 0 Cored “s 
to mezzotinto engraving, whic ~~ of St. 
celebrated the name of peony aot persons 
Petersburgh, is followed out Ve tion to other 
with many extensions of its apP ae apparatus 
branches of the arts. We have — 
intended for the cabinet of an amatvl 
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for repro 
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Our limits only | 


Daguerre | 














als, cameos, engraved stones, bas- 
reliefs, &c. The whole apparatus is in glass, so 
that the progress of the operation may, as it were, 
be observed, and the metal is seen to fix on the 
surfaces of which it is to take the impression. 

M. de la Rive, of Geneva, has applied the elec- 
juid with success, accompanied by a moist 
process, a8 a substitute for the old method of 
using mercury in gilding. And an engraver of 
Geneva, M. Hammann, has extended the invention 
of M. de la Rive to aquafortis engraving — 
covering the copper-plate by~gilding, instead-of 
wax. The drawing is made on the gold; and 
wherever it is removed by the burin the aqua- 
fortis acts on the copper. The gilding being 
permanent, has the additional advantage of ren- 
dering after corrections or additions more easy. 
The name of Jaques Miiller, the workman of 
Geneva, must not here be forgotten, to whose 
ingenuity we owe the invention of the portable 
forge, by which the fumes of mercury used in 
gilding are evaporated, and the process of gilding 
with mercury rendered perfectly safe. M. Four- 
net's beautiful invention, by which all metals are 
rendered capable of uniting in a mass, after being 
pulverized by chemical precipitation, of which 
iron aud platina have hitherto only been thought 
capable—the results of which are the most beauti- 
ful works, in arabesques, figures, &c. on plates of 
silver and gold reciprocally ; and the blending of 
various colours in the other metals offering so 
many new resources to the goldsmith—cannot 
here be described as it deserves. M. Fournet is 
the Professor of Geology in the section of the 
sviences at Lyons; and with this short notice we 
must reluctantly leave this interesting subject. 

Historic Monuments. — The demolition of 
the ‘ Hotel de la Tremouille,’ in the Rue Bour- 
dounais—that ancient building, interesting from 
its architecture, and yet more from the historic 
recollections which connect it with so many pages 
of French history — causes much regret to the 
lovers of art and of historic monuments. It would 
appear the expense of the purchase exceeded the 
funds at the disposal of the Prefect of the Seine, 
for the preservation of national monuments. The 
proprietor has offered, as a gift, to the muni- 
cipality, that singular and characteristic part of 
the building, which no artist who has seen it can 
forget, called ‘La Tourelle.’ The offer has been 
thankfully accepted. : 


ducing med 
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BELGIUM.—Bressets.—The period for re- 
ceving works for the exhibition established by 
the Royal Philanthropic Society, closed on the 25th 
of last month. This exhibition is open to the 
artists of all nations. The funds raised by sub- 
‘cription are devoted to the purchase of pictures 
exhibited, which are distributed by lot among the 
subscribers ; the society reserving in aid of its own 
objects ten per cent. on the price of all pictures 
sold. The society forwards at its own expense the 
— pictures to the exhibitions of Ghent and 

ourtrai. 


ITALY.—Romr.—The Queen Dowager Chris- 
tina, ex-Regent of Spain, has always, it will be re- 
membered, protected the arts, and is herself a 
pleasing paintress. She has been named an hono- 
rary member of the Academy of St. Luke. 

Mitay.—A truly interesting work is at present 
publishing here—the whole works of Canova, 
— and lithographed with the greatest care 
y that admirable artist Fanelli. 


fit —te VILLE. — The wonderful rapidity 
direct nh panting possessed by Esquivel, the 
Wing artlet 1 pene eres and the most eminent 
in the ms — Seville, is, we believe, unparalleled 
by poe of art. Our informant saw Esquivel, 
Soe own M paint Weture in the the space of 
‘Two aeniamee ine luded. | og ave 
Minis aan on rs Conversing ; the size of life; 
velvet dren. — a cap and long feather and 
0 pater the countenances are full of spirit 

‘pression. Our friend examined the picture 


Y daylight, ; : : > 
- 4ylight, and considered it a work of value, 
Without 


every part is 

Velvet dress es 
Observe 
for the s 


ahr 4 cially well executed. We may 
that it is the custom at the Liceo of Seville 
tudents to paint by candlelight. 


—_—_—_—— 


reference to the time of the execution; | 
well made out; the feather and 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE STREETS. 
No. 2.—Pari-MALt. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the whole space 
between Charing-cross and St. James’s Palace 
(originally an hospital for lepers, suppressed in 
1532, by Henry VIII., who founded the present 
structure), was a tract of fields with no houses, 
excepting two or three straggling residences at the 
east end of that roadway which is now called Pall- 
Mall.—A succession ofchanges, extraordinary for 
their ae even in this age of rapid changes, 
has rendered Pall-Mall one of the most striking 
assemblages of domestic structures that can be 
found in England, and formed a street of which 
any nation might be proud. It has been selected 
as the site of the greater number of the class 
of buildings erected and supported by the co-ope- 
ration of many individuals, professing the same 
principles or holding some station in common, 
known as club-houses; peculiar to our own age, 
and a further exhibition of that characteristic of 
modern times which we alluded to in our first paper 
on the ‘‘ Streets.” Without going into their history, 
or pointing out the advantages they confer on their 
members, we would simply remark that it seems 
certain the less favoured classes of society, especi- 
ally as regards single men, might, in like manner, 
secure to themselves improved comforts by judi- 
cious joint expenditure and co-operation; but as 
yet this has not been successfully attempted. 

Passing down Pall-Mall, towards the National 
Gallery, we meet on the right-hand side of 
the way the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Club-house, recently erected by Sir Robert 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke. It presents an ex- 
ceedingly interesting facade; and, although it 
it sufticiently dignified and monumental for 
its purpose, is greatly enlivened by judicious 
decoration. The style is a mixed Italian. The 
series of bas reliefs over the windows of the prin- 
cipal floor form a peculiar feature, and serve to 
identify the building in some degree with the cha- 
racter of its occupants. They are intended to re- 
call some of the supremest efforts of the human 
mind, progressing gradually from the Apollo of 
Mount Parnassus to Shakspere, Milton, and New- 
ton, of later times. If the piers between these 
windows had been plain instead of being rusti- 
cated, as at present, a degree of repose would 
have been gained, advantageous to the general 
effect. It isto be regretted that the material em- 
ployed for this front, is nothing more endurable 
than Roman cement. 

The Carlton, or Conservative Club-house, built 
by Sir Robert Smirke, is peculiar from its large 
centre window in both stories, and the fewness of 
openings which the Pall-Mall front displays. The 
latter circumstance gives it a dignified and monu- 
mental character at the expense of lightness and 
grace. The upper centre window is terminated 
by a pediment; and in order to afford room for 
this, the ornamental frieze of the entablature is 
discontinued in the centre of the front, consider- 
ably to the injury of the general effect. The bal- 
cony to the windows above the ground-floor, with 
its railings and consoles, is well managed. 

The Reform Club house, hardly yet completed, 
and which is next to the last named edifice, is the 
Leviathan of its locality, and frowns down all the 
surrounding buildings heretofore eminent. It is 
as long as the ‘‘ Athengeum’’ and the ** Travel- 
lers’’ put together, and at least a third higher than 
either of them; moreover, it may be justly re- 
garded as the most perfect and beautiful specimen 
of an Italian exterior that we possess, and there- 
| fore well merits attention. The design for this 
building some of our readers may not be aware, 
was selected in December, 1837, from four, sub- 
mitted in competition (after invitation), by its 
author Mr. Barry, Mr. Blore, Mr. Cockerell, 
and Mr. S. Smirke. It can hardly be regarded 
as an effort of invention, insomuch as it is but an 
adaptation of the exterior of the Farnese ; ane . 
Rome, designed by Antonio San Gallo, for Pope 
| Paul IIL., at the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, and completed by Michael Angelo; but the 
manner in which the adaptation has been made, 
and the beauty of all the details, stamp their au- 
thor as a profound master of his art. In the 
facade of the Farnese palace, nearly twice as long 
as the building under notice, the window 
| the upper stories, thirteen in number, have 





| lumns and pediments, the pediments of the first- 
| floor windows being alternately circular and 


| 
| 
| 
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pointed, instead of all pointed, as in the Reform 
Clab-house. The division of the stories is also 
different,—increased importance being given to 
the principal floor in the London building, at the 
expense of that above. The entrance doorway is 
made less strikingly important than in the Italian 
palace. Leaving this latter, however, with the 
single additional remark, that the cornicione, 
which was the work of Michael Angelo, is in no 
Way superior to that which terminates so beau- 
tifully the fagade before us ; we would point out the 
string-courses and the whole arrangement of the 
balconies of the principal floor as especially beau- 
tiful. Between these and the top of the dressings 
of the ground-floor windows, the space is somewhat 
too large, and is productive of a heaviness of effect 
not elsewhere observable. The candelabra along 
the front are purely antique. 

Of the Travellers’, closely adjoining the latter, 
and another admirable specimen of Mr. Barry's 
skill, we spoke at length in our review of Mr. 
Leed’s excellent work on that building. 

The Atheneum, which adjoins the Travellers’, 
was built by Mr. Decimus Burton, and is a very 
elegant piece of domestic architecture, distin- 
guished as most of Mr. Burton’s buildings are, by 
correct and beautiful mouldings, as well as by its 
sculptured frieze, which is unique in England, 
The building was begun in 1828, and was com- 
pletely finished in the early part of 1830. Bennett 
and Hunt were the contractors. Its total cost 
£29,382 13s. 5d. The facing of the outside is of 
Atkinson’s blue lias cement, and is a good speci- 
men of that material. The frieze, which is a 
restoration from the Parthenon, in Bath stone 
(the figures the same size as in the original), is 
the work of Mr. Henning, and is admirably 
executed. The artist received for it £1300, with 
£70 in addition for preparing it to resist the 
weather: he completed it by great effort in the 
short space of twelve months. The statue of 
Minerva over the entrance is of Portland stone, 
from the chisel of Mr. Bailey, who received for it 
five or six hundred pounds. 

Of the shops opposite, the window dressings in 
the one pair of Nos. 18 and 19 may be noticed as 
peculiar and elegant. The front of Nos. 16 and 
17 is faced with Ranger's patent stone (a mixture 
of Thames-ballast and lime, known as concrete, 
hardened in moulds,) some parts of which, such 
as the upper part of the balcony and the coping of 
the attic story, are becoming slightly dilapidated. 

Regent Street, Waterloo Place, and Carlton 
Gardens, which follow the Atheneum, must be 
spoken of hereafter alone, we will simply remark, 
with regard to the Duke of York's column, one of 
the chief adornments of the locality, that the 
excess of entasis or swell, which is given to this 
column, militates greatly against its effect, — 
giving it the appearance of an attenuated water- 
butt, or overgrown nine-pin. It is to be hoped 
that the rival column now rising hard by, may be 
preserved from a similar defect. 

The United Service Club-house, which stands 
at the opposite corner to the Atheneum, with its 
double portico of coupled columns (the lower 
Doric, the upper Corinthian.) is bald and wn 
in the highest degree, an effect which is height- 
ened by its painted surface. The mouldings of 
the pediment, the window-caps, indeed the details 
generally are poverty stricken and mean, 

‘The house, No. 6, nearly facing the last-named 
building, is a pleasing specimen of a street front. 
The Opera-house arcade, which adjoins, leads us 
to remark it is strange that, in a climate so 
variable as ours, we have not more covered ranges 
of shops than are to be found in London, The 
Opera-house fagade it may be mentioned, as it 
now appears, is the work of Messrs. Nash and G, 
Repton—the building itself was erected by Novo- 
sielski. Sharpus’s china shop, at the extreme end 
of Pall-Mall, properly so called, is one of the 


| earliest fronts wherein the mezzanine story was 


s of both oun¢ 
co- | may one day be carricd into effect. 


made (as is general in Paris), to give height and 
fect to the elevation. ‘ 

oiThe bareness of the domo of the National Gal- 
lery, seen from Pall-Mall, forming the termi- 
pation of the vista, is here strikingly apparent, 
and induces the hope that the alterations proposed 
by Mr. Barry, and which include the addition of a 
range of columns around the drum of the dome, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 
The fifteenth annual exhibition of this body, which, as 
we mentioned in our last, opened on the 10th ult., isone 
of very high merit, although it must be confessed the 
principal part of its excellence is not to be attributed 
in any very great degree to those of its members who 
have generally been looked on as its chief ornaments 
and supports; it is true all of them have works in the 
exhibition, but, generally speaking, they seem crude 
and hastily got up: these remarks, however, can hardly 
be applied to the works of Scott and Duncan, this 
latter gentleman’s principal picture having been ex- 
hibited in most of the chief towns in the kingdom ; but 
with these exceptions, all the works of the first class 
are contributions from London, which last are splendid 
works, and of incalculable value in the exhibition, by 
showing the relative power of the usual exhibitors as 
compared with that of their rivals for public estimation 
in other quarters; affording a criterion whereby the 
proficiency of the different schools may be tested and 
their merits appreciated. One remarkable feature in 
this exhibition, and certainly not its most pleasing one, 
is the extremely crowded state of its walls, which has 
caused the pictures in many instances to be placed so 
high as to defy the scrutiny of even the most zealous 
investigator; thus doing an injury to the exhibitor, 
who is deprived of the opportunity he has anxiously 
looked forward to, as one which was to enable him to 
place his works before the tribunal of public opinion; 
and what renders the case much worse, it happens too 
frequently that the merits of works are estimated by 
the situations they occupy on the walls of an exhibition 
room. It must not, however, for even an instant be pre- 
sumed that the capricious arrangements of a hanging 
committee, cramped for want of room, are to decide the 
question of merit in such a case; the public must be 
allowed to judge for itself, by having the works placed 
within reach of observation. The only means by which 
such a state of things can be remedied is, either to 
increase the accommodation in the academy’s galleries, 
a means at present not very likely to be adopted; in 
fact, all things considered of very questionable expe. 
diency; or to support a rival exhibition, a proceeding 
which, from the extreme apathy of the public and the 
worse than culpable neglect, the actual discouragement 
thrown in the way of such an iustitution by the com- 
mittee of the Association for Promoting the Fine 
Arts, a body which may now be said to exercise 
nearly the whole patronage of art in Scotland, is seem- 
ingly an exceedingly doubtful speculation ; this feeling 
on the part of the above-named body, is the more re- 
markable and the more discreditable, from the circum- 
stance that some of the most inveterate partisans of 
the exclusive system, are notoriously, and, on their 
own confession, utterly incapable of forming any 
judgment upon works of art; some of the most 
ignorant and pertinacious of whom have fortified 
their incapacity of judgment, by resolutely abstain- 
ing from entering the rooms of a rival exhibition, 
although such an institution has been in exist- 
ence four years. This subject is one which deeply 
affects the interests of artists, as it cannot be other- 
wise than desirable for them that their works should 
be submitted for public examination ; and it is 
not a little singular that many of them should, year 
after year, persist in sending the fruits of their intel- 
lectual toil to a place where half of the works sent in 
cannot be seen, in preference to placing them where 
their qualities could be duly noted: the blame here 
attaches in no degree to the Academy, which does its 
best to find places on the walls for the works sent in ; 
and in doing so, performs all the duties which can be 
required ofit. Those artists who feel this treatment asa 
grievance, have the remedy in their own hands; and 


well attended exhibition, where, from the position they 
occupy, itis impossible to see them; or in one in which, 
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colouring of this, and of most of his other pictures, is 
hard and unnatural. 239, by the same, ‘ Love and 
Devotion,’ is a sweet and tender picture, full of deli- 
cate sentiment and fine feeling ; but his ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth Viewing the Performance of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ 249, is his greatest work this year; and, 
although a little outré in general effect, it is undoubt- 
edly a rich one, full to overflowing, as it is of the nicest 
gradations of character; the minutest shades of ex- 
pression, all so skilfully made to bear upon the main 
incident of the subject, as cannot fail to make it a most 
gratifying treat to those who will take the trouble to 
examine and understand it; in style and mode of 
treatment it is addressed more to the mind than to 
the eye, and so finds many more to look and wonder at 
it than to appreciate its real worth. No.6. ‘ A Family 
Group,’ James E. Lauder, A. The female and child are 
well introduced, and felicitously handled; but the male 
figure has nothing to do with the group; he is evidently 
an intruder. His 87. ‘ Portraits of Three Young 
Ladies,’ is a good picture, containing good drawing 
and skilful grouping; the expression and painting of 
the heads well and cleverly executed. 187. ‘ A Lesson,’ 
by the same, isa commonplace sort of subject, treated 
in an ordinary enough manner. No. 7. ‘ Faust and 
Margaret,’ T. M. Joy, a clever little picture, well 
drawn and coloured, savouring a good deal of Retch. 
His 243. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ is a very cleverly treated 
head, with a truly joyous countenance and a ladylike 
air; the colouring of the flesh, in particular, clear and 
juicy. No.9. ‘View on the Coast of Ayrshire,’ Horatio 
Macculloch, R.S.A., a very chaste, though rather tame 
sea view : it is, however, a very natural and pleasing 
picture. 21. ‘ Glen Messen,’ by the same, is a very 8080 
production ; the water running through the glen seems 
studded with the heads of tinned tacks. His ‘ Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey—Moonlight,’ is a very superior pic- 
ture: it is a true and beautiful moonlight; there is a 
sweet air of calm repose, and a fine feeling of nature in 
it; and, although, not equal in this respect to his last 
year’s ‘ Moonlight—Deer Startled,’ itis, nevertheless, a 
fine picture; but his gem of this year is unquestion- 
ably his 272, ‘ Moor Scene—Sunset,’ which is indeed 
a beauty; it contains the most fascinating truth to 
nature, imbued with a poetic and charming richness 0: 
colour, and an atmospheric serenity which cannot fail 
to captivate every lover of the wild heathy wolds, where 
the cry of the plover and the note of the curlew sound 
delicious music in his ears: in such scenes Macculloch 
seems torevel with delight ; they are completely his own; 
and he carries the spectator with him in a kindred 
spirit of pure and unalloyed enjoyment. 410. ‘ High- 
land Loch—Morning,’ by the same, is an excellent pic- 
ture in many respects, and faulty in others; there are 
too many lines of cutting and unpicturesque appear- 
ance; in particular, the perpendicular reflection of the 
sun in the water is harsh and grating on the eye, and 
there seems a want of atmospheric effect in the rocky 
bank at the right hand side of the picture, but the work 
is otherwise an excellent one. No. 10. ‘A Setting 
Sun and Freshening Breeze,’ Montague Stanley, 
A., a most excellent and spirited sea view; there 
is great power of handling added to a fine perception 
of nature in this picture; the streaky clouds and torn 
aspect of the sky betoken plainly a night of coming 
storm; the tortured waves lash the scudding bark with 
fitful and threatening dash beneath the influence of the 
blast, the sure precursor of the approaching tempest : 
there is a beautiful tone and air of reality about this 
which is seldom to be met with in pictures, at least in 
this quarter. 114. ‘ An English Seaport,’ by the same, is 
also a capital picture ; it is spiritedly painted, firm and 
decided in the touch, with good feeling in the composi- 
tion and arrangement. His 240, ‘The Wreck—Moon- 
light,’ another excellent picture, conceived and exe- 


power in the composition, and a tine sentiment per- 


| vades the whole: the figure on the rock is not by any 


although not so highly patronized, the labours of both | 


bead and band can be duly appreciated. 

No. 1. ‘ Mary, Queen of Scotland, rex eiving the War- 
rant for her Execution,’ David Scott, R.S.A., isa grand 
picture, but by po means a perfect one; there is much 
good feeling and poetical conception in it; the dignity 
and queenly bearing of the ill-starred Mary are of the 


happiest quality, and completely overawe the gruff 
and hard-featured Earl of Shrewsbury, who seems 
shrink within himself, and recoil like a guilty thing 
before her glance; the head and neck of the kneeling 
female are exquisitely drawn and painted, but the hand 
which she has placed upon the floor is monstrous; the 


to 


means its happiest accessory, and it is surely a mis- 
nomer, even in defiance of the stars with which it is 


decorated, to call it a moonlight; there is not a bit of | 


| the effect of moonlight about it. Mr. Stanley has this 


year made great and decided improvement; he hasa 
number of other pictures in the exhibition besides 


| those mentioned, most of them good, and some of them 


of a high order in landscape ; he must, however, beware 
of resting on his oars, and be satisfied that to stand 
still is to retrograde. No. 16. ‘Sabbath Evening,’ 
George Harvey, R.S.A., a picture quite unworthy of 
Harvey’s reputation; it is a very ostentatious display 
of a few village children assembled for religious exami- 
nation before the chair of a rustic, who is certainly 
by no means indebted to the artist for good looks or 


-of Art here, that it is becoming ob 
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intellectual expression: there are . 

picture beautifully painted, but it payed ny Of the 
of elevating sentiment, and the pervading feeling ig | 
constrained and disagreeable; the position end ben. 
ing of the boy who, very inaptly for such a _ 
seems masquerading in a white shirt thrown over his 
clothes, is awkward and ill drawn, and the whole sub. 
ject appears little more than an attempt to show how 
little beyond the mere effect of light and shadow could 
be made to occupy a large piece of canvass. This is not 
what should be: Mr. Harvey has painted good Pictu 

and there is no doubt that, if he chooses to exert rig 
self, he can do so again; it is not treating his king | 
friends, the public, well, to shove them off with mate. 
rial like this. No. 20. ‘Night,’ John Ballantyne, a | 
highly-finished, well toned, half length portrait, with a 
“fancy”? title; it has, however, the merit of being | 
representative of a very pretty original. 71. ‘The | 
Toilet,’ by the same, is a well-coloured little picture, 
not very interesting; the mouth of the lady creme } 
frightfully large; but his ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ 394, is | 
altogether a different sort of work ; it is a graceful por. 
trait of an elegant and beautiful young lady; the treat. 
ment is worthy the subject, being light and syiphlike. 
Whether looked at with regard to drawing, colouring, | 
or general effect, it is an agreeable picture, and one 
which places this young artist on a high pedestal in 
his peculiar walk of Art. No. 23. ‘Squally Day at 
Queensferry,’ J. F. Williams, R.S.A., a picture witha 
good deal of hard flurry in the water, anda very con. | 
siderable density in the sky. 30. ‘Culloden Moor,’ by 
the same, a good picture, with a great deal more of the 
feeling of nature in it than generally falls to the lot of 
this artist’s pictures ; it is well toned, and is altogether 

a favourable specimen of the manner in which be | 
treats his subjects. His 48. * Doune Castle, from the 
North West,’ is another good picture ; there is a con- 
siderable breadth of effect in it, although the handling 

is not first rate. 382. ‘Strathard, in the Isle of Skye’ 
by the same, is a very poor, yet rather an assuming 
sort of picture ; if the name be Strathard, it has cer- 
tainly been as hardly handled. His 403. ‘ Cottages on 
the Beach, at Buckhaven,’ is a very superior picture, 
and is probably, on the whole, the best he has this 
year; the scene is picturesque, and the general treat- 
ment, although a little hard, is, nevertheless, very fair. 
No. 26. ‘ The Orphan and his Bird,’ W. Allan, RA, | 
and P.R.S.A. This represents a scene from “ Nicholas 
Nickelby,” and is comparatively bad for the painter of 
‘The Circassian Captives,’ ‘The Slave Market,’ &. 
Mr. Allan has no fewer than five pictures in theexbibi- 
tion—viz., the one above-named; 44. ‘George Heriot 
relieving the Widow and the Fatherless;’ 57. ‘The 
Sentinel ;’ 123. ‘The Regent Murray shot by Hamil. 
ton of Bothwell-haugh—a Finished Sketch ;’ and 18, 
‘The Fatal Skirmish ;’ from not one of which will he 
reap any fresh laurels. In the principal picture—the 
George Heriot, there is a most meagre show of feeling 
on the part of the benevolent jeweller; while in the 
widow he has fairly shirked all pretension to ¢t- 
pression, by covering her face with her apron—cer- 
tainly a very easy method of getting rid of a difi- 
culty, but not just the way in which we should have 
expected to see it treated by Allan. All of these pic- 
tures are cleanly and neatly painted; but surely some- 
thing more is to be looked for from the President of 
the Academy than mere dexterity of hand. It cannot 
be otherwise than painful to speak in such terms 
of any work of an old and respected favourite ; ~ 
candour compels us to remark, that the very worthy 
President has this year, in common with several others, 
who, like himself, ought to have known better, 
ingly had an eye to the Association $ ad 
most probable purchasers ; and well knowing t vel 
lity with which that body can be pleased, has not o'" 
taxed his faculties, but has at once, and fearless!y, 


| stepped down from the elevation on which he has hi- 


therto stood, to put himself on a level with the - 
cities of his contemplated patrons. If such aes 
intention, the result has turned out what — nm 
been expected; the object for which the con¢ - om 
has been made has seemingly been accomplis | : 
the public have been astonished, —_— 
grieved. The foregoing remarks have phere 
with great reluctance ; but there 18 A tat 
necessity for their being made: ae — yw 
such is the influence of the Associa aly 0 tol 
rtists to paint FoR bey 
SOCIATION, by which means the gr nid 
ence of that body, instead of being; © i ae 
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time an effort were made for the arrest of such pro- 
ceedings. No. 28. ‘A Ferry on the Liffey—Karly Au- 
tumn Morning,’ R. M. Cooper. A very unpretending, 
but a very pleasing landscape, with a fine out-of-door 
jook about it; the arrangement is simple and natural, 
and the whole a very promising production. No. 29. 
‘ Edinburgh from the Furzy Hills of Braid,’ W. Nichol- 
son, R.S.A. The distance of this picture is very good, 
but the foreground is far from being so well managed ; 
indeed, the peculiarity of most of Mr. Nicholson's 
works is a certain aglomeration of large dotty-like 
spots in the foreground, which goes far to injure what 
would otherwise be very interesting works.—Ne. 34. 
‘The Young Burns,’ W. Bonnar, R.S.A. To say that 
Mr. Bonnar is not this year equal to the Mr. Bonnar 
of last year, is only saying what must be obvious to 
every one; he evidently has not put forth his strength 
on this occasion, but seems to have been reserving 
himself for the execution of his greater work, of which 
report speaks very favourably: he has three pictures 
here, viz., the one above named; 103. ‘ John Ander- 
son; and 321. ‘ Edie Ochiltree in the Prison at Fair- 
port,’ all of which are characterized by his usual 
harmony of colour, gentle pathos of feeling, and ac- 
curacy of composition. The last named is a very fine 
production, full of the most touching sentiment, and 
beautifully expressive of the forlorn and fortune-fallen 
old mendicant in the day of his tribulation. No. 39. 
‘Ruins of Dean Castle—Sunset,’ D. O. Hill, R.S.A. 
A most delightful landscape, with a rich and real 
sunset effect; the solemn twilight in the deep glen is 
true to nature, and accords finely with, while it 
balances and contrasts to, the gleam of glowing sky 
which lingers on the horizon. There is a great deal 
of fine poetic feeling in the composition of this picture, 
and the elaboration is not behind the conception. 136. 
‘Palace of Scone,’ by the same, is a beautiful and spark- 
ling little view. The water is very transparent and flow- 
ing, albeit the picture is little smudgy in some parts. 
Is. ‘Ruins of Melrose —Summer Evening,” by the 
same; the views of Melrose Abbey are now very 
plentiful, and would require something new to make 
them palatable, and this, if not new, is at least extra- 
ordinary. It is a most dexterous representation of an 
indifferent, coloured print, although it must be allowed 
that the sky is clearly and beautifully painted; his 
349. ‘King John’s Castle of Ardfinnan,’ is sufficient 
to make amends for the last named one. It is natural, 
artistic, and interesting, both as a relic of the olden 
time, and from the sentiment of departed grandeur 
wherewith the artist has embued it. 381. *‘ Newark 
Castle,’ by the same, is rather a dull affair, although 
there is some good painting in it ; the figures intended, 
as the catalogue informs us, for the poets Scott, 
Wilson, Wordsworth, and Hogg, are very clumsily 
introduced, and are by no means complimentary to 
the illustrious men they are meant to represent. No. 
38. ‘Portrait of Sir John M‘Niel, G.C.B. Thomas 
Duncan, R.S.A. A clear and well painted portrait, 
but by no means one of Duncan's best; the drawing 





of the body seems distorted, giving the head the 


appearance of being set awry upon the shoulders. 
77. ‘Portrait of James Boyd, Esq., LL.D,’ by the 
Same. A most excellent portrait; indeed, one of the 
best male portraits in the collection, and there are 
not a few. There is a fine breadth and massiveness 
in the parts, combined with a beautiful tone over all. 
This artist has a number of other portraits here, 
varying in quality from good to first rate; of his 158, 
‘Prince Charles Edward entering Edinburgh,’ we have 
already spoken; see ‘Art-Union,” No. 16. His 
267, ‘Bo Peep,’ is a beauty; a portrait of a fine brisk 
boy, engaged in the gleesome gambols of healthy 
childhood. The fancy, spirit, and expression of the 
little madcap are fine indeed, and the rich depth of 
colouring js worthy of Duncan’s well-earned repu- 
tation as a colourist. No. 42. ‘Drygrange Bridge,’ 
Miss J. Nasmyth. A sweet and pleasing little picture, 
Clearly and cleverly handled, with a nice effect of 
colour ; this lady has several other little subjects of 
el Sutlency of touch and a fine perception of the 
poe em nature, ; No. 41. Scene in the Neighbour- 
aa orthwick. Robert Kilgour. A picture with 
= lent colouring and a good eye to nature. 383. 
—,. a by the same, is well deserving of a 
por oe lhis promising artist seems tohave 
ont < rather unfortunate tree-stems which he 
pieced me pi tures; he ought to lay them aside, and 
bon a new and better assortment. No. 43. ‘The 
pr a mlostelle.? M. Macleay, A. A clear 
emer’ treated subject ; well coloured. 56. 
cane Scenery on Loch Sheill,’ by the same, is a 

Capital natural landscape, with the effect of a 
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summer cloud passing over it almost as true as nature 
itself; the colouring and handling is of a very masterly 
kind. His 167. ‘Scene on Culloden Moor,’ is another 
of this improving artist’s best efforts; the truth to 
nature and the characteristic aspect of a highland 
shower are such as could hardly be surpassed; there 
is, however, rather an offensive formality ia the sky, 
detracting to some extent from what would otherwise 
be a most excellent picture. Mr. Macleay has several 
other highly meritorious pictures, besides those 
named; his progress is very marked, and has kept 
pace with his industry; were he to give a little less 
-listinetness to his distances;-his pictures would as- 
sume a high place in his department of art. No. 45. 
‘Portrait of the Very Rev. Dr. Haldane.” J. W. 
Gordon, R.S.A. A very ably treated portrait; the 
head and accessories beautifully painted, with great 
force; the colouring varied, rich, and harmonious. 
No. 74. ‘ Portraits of Two Children,’ by the same, is 
a most charming picture of two very fascinating 
children; they are painted with a masterly hand, 
swectly coloured, and full of the freshness and inno- 
cent simplicity of nature. No. 51. ‘A Ferry on the 
Thames.’ J. Wilson, jun. A pleasing bit of nature, 
painted with much sweetness. 122, ‘ A Quiet Spot,’ by 
the same, is an exceedingly cleverly treated little picture ; 
the cattle are painted with great truth and delicacy. 
His 208. ‘ Noon Day, a composition,’ is a picture of 
a high class in landscape; there is a reality and 
truthful beauty about it, delightful to the eye and 
gratifying to the judgment, although, upon the whole, 
there is rather more coolness in the picture than 
accords perfectly with the idea of a summer noon. 
No. 52. ‘The Miseries of War,’ W. Simson, R.S.A. 
A capital picture, with fine artistic feeling; the 
wounded man is excellently pourtrayed, as struggling 
with the feelings of physical pain and the desire of 
revenge: the subject is well conceived and happily 
executed. 107. ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony, a 
sketch,’ by the same, is really a gem of a petite sketch ; 
there is great beauty and force of colour and rich 
expression in it. His 273. ‘The Contrabandista,’ 
is a forcible and well painted head. No. 53. ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’ D. Macnee, R.S.A. A very clever portrait ; 
well coloured, but not equal in point of character to 
his 95, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ which is truly admirable 
in that respect; but his 117, ‘Portrait of J. R. Mac- 
culloch, Esq.,’ is, beyond question, one of the finest 
male portraits in the exhibition, for truth of expression 
and nice delineation of character; the head is forcibly 
and well painted, and the whole subject in fine keeping. 
118. ‘A Study from Nature,’ by the same, is hardly 
worthy of Macnee; it is truthful but common-place, 
and bordering on the vulgar. His 139, ‘ The Favourite 
Pool,’ is a beautiful sylvan nook by a clear mountain 
stream, with two healthy sturdy rustic children fishing 
in a pool, the water of which is painted with much 
skill and fidelity; and the accompanying landscape 
of a most inviting freshness: the whole of this picture 
is clean, clear, and in the true feeling of an artist. 
No. 59. § Viewon the Tay—Moonlight,’ Miss Stoddart. 


| A clever and well painted moonlight. No. 313. ‘ View 


near the Pass of Killicrankie,’ by the same; a very 
clever picture, painted with much freedom and truth. 
Her 352, ‘ Highland Landscape,’ is another very clever 
and artist-like production; although small, it conveys 
a true feeling, and indicates a fine perception of moun- 
tain scenery ; it is just a little too hard in the distance, 
otherwise it is a capital picture: this lady has im- 
proved to a great extent during the past year. No. 63. 
‘ Watt Tinlin,’ W. Johnstone, A. A tolerable subject 
not ill conceived, although indifferently executed ; by 
some unaccountable method of treatment, it so 


happens that every article of which this subject is | 


composed, whether horsehide, human skin, or woollen 
plaid, are all of one texture, and that texture seemingly 
a sort of ill-manufactured leather, while the drawing 
would advantageously endure a considerable improve- 
ment. No. 262. ‘Portrait of a Child,’ by the same, 
like the foregoing, has something good in the design, 


“A Border Watch,’ is a much superior production to 
either of the above ; there is a good deal more diversity 
of texture in the material, and the painting 1s cleaner. 
This young artist has yet a good deal to learn before he 
can maintain the ground in his profession, which - 
has assumed; but it is well to aim high, let him atten 

closely to what some may call the drudgery of his ri 
and he will get on. No.75. ‘ Loch na Gar, P. C. — ; 
This seems a tolerably fair picture; and judging by 
what we have seen before by the same artist, we should 
say it is likely to be good ; but as it is, we — a 
the whole on supposition, it being elevated to nearly the 





| 


| 





seventh heaven. No. 78. ‘Scene from Romeo and Juliet,’ 
R.8. Lander, R.S.A. A most excellently treated subject; 
the conception and variety of character contained in 
it places this picture among the most talented works in 
the exhibition. There is much beauty and fine feeling, 
particularly in the females; the drawing is 
and true; the composition rich and diversified: the 
whole subject forcibly reminding one of the fierce and 
vindictive broils which annihilated the hopes of both 
the Capulets and Montagues; the principal figures are 
beautifully and powerfully drawn, and the malignant 
expression of scornful hatred existing between the 
rival parties is made out with great felicity, except 
one, who seems to savour more of the boorish buf- 
foon than of the fighting man. 369. ‘Italian Goat- 
herds, entertaining a Brother of the Santissima Trinita, 
by the same, is another very clever picture, well felt 
and well painted. No. 82. ‘A Spanish Girl,’ A. 
Geddes, A.R.A. A well painted and sweetly toned head 
with a good and appropriate expression. No. 86. 
‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ A, Fraser, A. A very poor 
affair for Mr. Fraser ; there is, undoubtedly, some very 
fine colouring, and beautiful parts in the picture; but 
the head, that principal portion of a portrait, is totally 
destitute of dignity, and is soft and feeble in the hand- 
ling. 135, ‘A Wandering Piper,’ by the same, is a 
sweet and charming little picture, just such a one as 
the talented artist seems to rejoice in; it is clear, firm, 
and natural in execution, and harmonious in tone, 

[We shall conclude our review of this exhibition next 
month.) 

rt 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


IRELAND.—IR1su Art-Unton. — The Society is 
progressing very favourably; upwards of six hundred 
pounds having been already collected, a third of which 
had been subscribed within a fortnight of the meeting 
at which the statement was made. We have no doubt 
that it will be materially increased when an etching 
of the plate, engraving for subscribers, has been 
circulated throughout Ireland. It is now (although 
far from finished), in a state in which it may be seen 
by the uninitiated—those who, not being accustomed 
to unfinished engravings, are apt to be prejudiced 
against things that seem raw and incomplete. We 
have seldom seen an etching that promises better; it 
will be, indeed, a fine and beautiful work of art; very 
interesting in subject, admirably executed, and, taken 
altogether, worth the whole of the prints that have 
as yet been issued by the English and Scottish so- 
cieties. We have been asked by several, whether, by 
becoming subscribers now, they will be entitled to an 
impression of this plate? We presume not; for the 
print will be worth much more than a guinea; and 
any printseller would gladly give a hundred guineas 
for a hundred impressions, but we hope that some 
mode will be devised by which the presentation will 
not be limited to the list of subscribers of 1840. There 
are plenty of persons who would subscribe two, three, 
or even four guineas to obtain it. 

Liverroot.—On Monday, the Ist March, Thomas 
H. Ilidge, Esq., read to the members of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, a paper “On 
Composition, and Light and Shade in Painting ;” 
which he illustrated by references to numerous en- 
gravings and diagrams. This being the first instance 
of a leeture on the Principles of Art being delivered 
since the formation of the society, by William Roscoe, 
some thirty years since, the subject excited conside- 
rable attention. We rejoice to hear that an unusually 
large audience attended, and that the lecturer—who 
holds a distinguished rank as a portrait painter—was 
rewarded with enthusiastic applause. 

Bristou aND West oF ENGLAND ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—An association under this title has been 
formed in Bristol, for the purpose of promoting the 


| study of Gothic architecture, and collecting informa- 


tion on the various remains of antiquity to be found in 
the immediate neighbourhood, Feeling strongly the 


but is also very defective in the execution. His 398, | importance of disseminating a knowledge of the prin- 


ciples which guided the architects of the middle ages, 
in the wonderful works they have left us,—desiring 
greatly that the public should learn it is not merely 
the professor who can find delight in the study of 
ancient remains; and furthermore impressed with the 
necessity of steps being taken all over the country to 
prevent the dismemberment and ultimate disappear- 
ance of the numerous old buildings scattered over 
England,—we cannot but hail with tification the 
establishment of this new society. We trust that not 
merely will this be warmly su rted by residentsl, 
and exert a beneficial influence, but that similar loca 
associations will spring up in every county. 
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ScoTLANp.—Tue Guiascow Sratue.—(From 
a Correspondent.) The movements of the Com- 


mittee seem to be for the moment paralysed ; and | 


since our last publication no ovcri act of hostility 
has been directed by them against the arts and ar- 
tists of their country. This, however, is no reason 
why those who advocate British art should sleep 
at their posts ; as, from the temper and disposition 
exhibited by the enemy, nothing could tend so 
much to secure them the ultimate victory. 

[t must afford pleasure to those who feel as they 
ought to do, in regard to the encouragement and 
protection due to the artists of Britain, to know 
that former governments have not been altogether 
indifferent upon this subject; and that, as the law 
at present stands, difficulties of a legal nature may 
defeat the machinations against which we have 
felt it to be our duty to contend. Thus, act 54 
George II1., c. 56, vests the property of sculptures, 
copies, models, and casts, in the proprietor for 
fourteen years, provided he causes his name, with 
the date, to be put on them before they are pub- 
lished; with the same term in addition, provided 
he should be living at the end of this period. In 
actions for piracy, double costs to be given. 

Act 6 George IV., c. 109, prohibits the impor- 
tation, on pain of forfeiture, of any sculptures, 
models, casts, &e., first made in the United King- 
dom. 

Now, it must be apparent that the first of these 
acts prevents any sculptural likeness of the Duke 
of Wellington, wade within the last twenty-eight 
years, provided the artist be still living, being used 
as a copy by another sculptor, wit'1out the consent 
of the author. Act 6 George 1V., c. 107, seems 


to apply still more stringeut!y to our case ; for itis | 


obvious that the meaning and intent of this act 


cannot be to prevent the re-importation of works of | 
' 


sritish artists, originally made in Britain, but, to 


prevent copies of the same, made abroad, from | 


being imported. And as it is obviously and avowedly 


only by copying such works, that a foreign statue | 


of the Duke, bx a ing any resemb'ance to him, cin be 
obtained, it would appear that any such foreign 


statue is liable to seizure and forfeiture upon its | 


being imported. Again, if a foreiyner were brought 
to Britain, and to execute an original model of the 
Duke of Wellington, he must remain in this 
country, and here complete his large statue; 


otherwise, Ais model having Leen made in Britain, | 
it would appear that by act 6 George IV., c. 107, | 


his finished statue, if made abroad, is liable to 
scizure and forfeiture, if imported into Britain. 


Should our views on this subject prove correct, | 


and our impression is very strong that the law 
authorities would bear us out in them, it would 
appear that our artists have this case very muchin 
their own hands; if they only display the degree of 
energy upon the oceasion, of which it would be al- 
most libellous upon them, as an intelligent and in- 
fluential pubile body, to suppose them destitute. 


ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF TIE FINE 
ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Sta,—Much and angry animadversion has been ex- 
cited here among artists and the friends of art, by the 
manner in which the Committee of the Association 
for Promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland have con- 
ducted their purchases; and, certainly, the erratic way 
in which their dealings have been guided, is such as 
could hardly fail to produce discontent among both the 
classes alluded to, [tis quite notorious, and has long 
been so, that there are a fav | few among the lead- 
ing artists here, who through the influence of their 
friends on the committee, are so fortunate as to get 
whatever they are pleased to ask for whatever they 
choose to produce as pictures; and never was this 
more glaringly manifested than during the present 
season; while others less fortunate, although not there- 
fore less deserving, are treated in the very unpleasant 
fashion of being offered sometimes two thirds, some 
times one haf of their der ; in other instances, 
works of sterling merit are lervaiued, or overlooked, 
and trampery, with merit neither in prospective nor 

{ 


| 
us.on, Without any 
apparent motive beyond personal bias or sheer caprice. 
On the other hand, however, it is not less notor 
that the pr 


possession, purchased to their ¢ 


ious, 
s expected and paid for pictures in the 
Royal Scottish Acad my’s Exhibition, since the es- 


tablishment of the Association, have increased in the 


most extraordinary degree; pictures have been put | 


into this exhibition with the sum of #250 attached to 
yhem as their prices, for which #100 in any other 
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| place, or under any other circumstances, would be 


reckoned a most exorbitant demand; nay, more, that 
these prices, or very nearly these prices, have been 
paid: others, again, at £99 or #100, for which #20 
in almost any other place would be considered more 
than a full remuneration. I[t is quite true, and I, for 
one, have no fau!t to find with its being true, that an 
artist, as well as any other member of the community, 
is perfectly at liberty to fix upon his work any price 
he pleases; but a discretion would be forced upon him, 
as well as upon every other person, who has anything 
to sell, were he subjected to the operation of compe- 
tition. This most wholesome of all checks unfor- 
tunately is not allowed in the transactions of the 
Association, who confine their favours, as they say, to 
resident or native artists, elthough this, like many 
other of their regulations, would seem to be held under 
exceedingly capricious controul ; in fact, it is a prin- 
ciple which is made to yield or to resist, according to 
the will or humour of those who “ pull the wires.” 

A remedy for the evil of exorbitant demands on the 
part of artists would be found in breaking down the 
monopoly of those funds for the promotion of Art, 
which are subscribed in every quarter of the British 
dominions; the only quality about the Association 
which is truly Scottish being the pertinacity and 
energy with which it has been pushed, unless, indeed, 
we include the jobbery and venality which have fol- 
lowed in its train; vices which, as a Scotchman, I can- 
not name without blushing, so inveterately do they 
seem to cling to all our institutions, and not less to 
institutions for the cultivation of Art than to those for 
other purposes. Iam at aloss to conjecture on what 


| good grounds so exclusive and so invidious a privilege 


can be demanded for Scottish Art; are our artists such 
chicken-hearted poltroons as to fear competition? 
‘Their countrymen in every other walk of life, court it 
with eagerness, and, what is more to the purpose, with 


pretensions, and anxious to consume the bread of 
slothful inaction, rather than to inhale the wholesome 
stimulus of generous emulation? The real lovers of a 


| truly noble profession like that of Art, which demands 


that the field shall be free as air, would scorn such an 
imputation. Is it then to be attributed merely to the 
degrading greed *o’siller” that they are tempted to 
lay claim to so dishonourable a monopoly? I would 
fondly hope for better things of my countrymen than a 
wish for the continuance of such a stigma upon their 
powers as artists, and their characters as gentlemen. 
The other and much more deadly impropriety, is one 
for which it must be confessed it is greatly more difficult 
to devise a cure, and the only way in which it seems to 
me practicable to effect so desirable a change in 


| the proceedings as to obliterate its influence, is to 
| render the responsibility more immediately and more 


certainly applicable to the parties who are entrusted 
with dispensing that patronage which is meant to be 
equally distributed among all, according to their 
merits, and not to be exclusively directed im the chan- 
nel of favouritism and individual partiality. As at 
present constituted, the committee consists of fifteen 
individuals, with, so far as the public know, equal 
powers; thus the responsibility attached to each 
member for any act is just one fifteenth—a de- 
gree of diminution, which cannot be otherwise than 
fatal to that individual responsibility which ought 
to pertain to the management of a public trust. My 
proposal to remedy this defect, then, would be 
to elect, besides the ordinary committee, a pur- 
chasing committee of three gentlemen of known and 
acknowledged taste and information upon the sub- 
ject, and the true worth of works of Art, whose names 
should be made public as managing the whole funds 
allotted for the acquisition of works of Art, and who 
should also be eligible for re-clec tion, so as to secure 
the services of competent judges, the res ponsibility of 
whose acts would not be frittered away, as ut present, 
tuto an almost imperceptible fraction. I am aware that 
a situation of so much public importance, and liable, 
at times, to a not over-delicate scrutiny of both mo- 
tives and actions, holds out few temptations to those 
most competent for the discharge of its duties; still, I 
doubt not that there would be a certainty of procuring 
the co-operation and assistance ef gventiemen whose 
zeal and love for Art, and enlightened knowledge of 
its merits, would lead them to devote a portion of their 
time and talents to the fulfilment of an office, of the 
unportance of which they must be highly sensible. 
lam, &c., ane 
Edinburgh, March 12, 841. 
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| demy on its way to that public confidence, * 
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VARIETIES, 


Tee Rovas Acasune Evectioy 
received several communication hi : 
and not one that in any degree ro a oe 
we have already taken of it ; for the letter a 
“* An Artist’ only makes the matter — 
much as the writer explains the mystery by a | 
ing that Mr. Alfred Edward Chalon h ere 
to “resign if Mr. John James Chalon were 
this year elected.” We are fully aware thet 
a large majority of the members are heartily 
ashamed of the business; and have no hesitati : 
in asserting, that if it were to be done over in 
Mr. J. J. Chalon would have as little aon 
of success as the drawing-master at ‘ Miss Wom 
ble’s select seminary.’’ But this fact will be > 
known to the world; and if known will not be 
a satisfactory excuse. We have now before us 
a list of the members present on the occasion 
and know how the votes were registered. We do 
not, however, consider ourselves called Upon to 
publish it—the more especially as among those 
who voted for Mr. Chalon there are three or four 
who, as able artists and men of integrity, are 
unexcelled by any inthe profession. We do most 
sincerely lament that their private feelings should 
have outweighed their public duty : we can account 
for the circumstance in no other way, without ar. 
raigning their judgment or their honour. The 
Royal Academy is well aware that it is closely 
watched by jealous and suspicious rivals, and also 
by envious and malignant enemies : what a power 
ful and effective weapon this ‘* election” has placed 
in the hands of both! The friends of the Royal 
Academy will believe that we print this opinion far 
‘* more in sorrow than in anger.” If the election 


—We have 


| startled the artists, who were in some degree pre- 
success. Are they conscious of the inferiority of their | 


pared for it by a knowledge Of the untiring zeal 
with which Mr. Chalon, sen., has laboured to 
procure the admission of Mr. Chalon, jun., it has 
absolutely astonished such of the public as take an 
interest in matters connected with the arts; and 
the foes of the Academy are already on the alert to 
make the most of so fortuitous an event. One 
writer, in the Spectator (it is not very difficult 
to discover the pen from which the epistle pro- 
ceeds), suggests a comical remedy for the evil— 
“That roe LANpseeErs might have an exhibition 
of their own, inviting, perhaps, all those artists, 
academicians and others, who have sufficient spirit 
and independence and liberality to join them,;’ 
this, as the editor remarks, ‘* would oppose one 
clique to another—Landseers versus Chalons. 

The hint, however, whether it will tell or not, 
looks very much as if Mr. Edwin was resolved 
that Mr. Charles should be an R.A.; for the letter 
is certainly ‘‘ after Chalon,”’ and contains some- 
thing exceedingly like a threat To nesiGN. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Charles Landseer ought to 
have been elected ; for though not an artist of firs 
rate power, he is, perhaps, the best of the asso- 
ciates, and as superior to Mr. J. J. Chalon as 
silver is to brass. He may not be popular amovg 
his brethren; but personal feeling on such occa- 
sions should be altogether put aside. Yet the 
competitor of Mr. J. J. Chalon was not emp 
Landseer, but Mr. W. C. Ross, a gentleman 0 
great ability in his own department of the arts, 
but whose elevation would have been taken _ 
proof of professional poverty in Great — - 
that department must be described as the ~ 

in mind and the most mechanical. boi! rw 
fear that the election turned upon this small fact; 


| for it is notorious that Mr. Ross has been making 


Ws way into the highest and most oe 
cles, to which the visits of Mr. A. E. a . 
been, of late, “* few and far between. ba” bare 
matter as it may, the “* wheels within wheels, 


undoubtedly so acted as to force back the a. 


| altho’ little dependant upon it, it dare not despise. 





[Since the above was written, our a 
on this subject have been strongly “ a 
against, by an artist of the highest —y “ 
whose judgment and integrity are ne 7 give 
suspicion. It is only just and fair aot 
his opinion, although it has not ip en ide 
change our own. “* I consider, he ey le) on 
Chalon to be (since the death of Cons' het the 
of the most original geniuses 10 his om thought 
age possesses. The Academy must nt was 
so, as the majority against his oppone 
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thirteen to seven. This could be no party matter ; 
but the clearly expressed opinion of a large body 
of his brethren. How four persons (the number 
of “‘ members”’ in the sketching-club) could pro- 
duce thirteen votes is a mystery it would be diffi- 
cult to make out. Unpopularity, and not selling 
his pictures, is charged upon this artist as a crime. 
Alas! how much sin had poor Wilson to answer 
for in his life. Barrett could keep his carriage 
and his country-house: poor Wilson thought it 
well to get a beefsteak and a pint of porter, and 
often to go without a dinner,-while his suecessful 
rival’s equipage passed his door. Where are 
Barrett's pictures now? Wilson’s works have 
become a school of art; and honour and glory 
accompany his name. John Chalon is, undoubt- 
edly, a man of genius—all his brethren know and 
esteem him as such;* but he is a modest and 
retiring man, and knows not the French art—de se 
faire valoir. We is just the man an academy 
ought to hold up, that the public may be taught 
what is right. The Academy did the same thing 
in the case of Mr. Wyon, the medalist: at the 
moment Mr. Hamilton’s attacks on him were rife, 
and his ruin with the public was threatened, the 
Academy elected him, to mark their opinion of 
his merits.’”. We have thus, on the principle of 
fair play, published the opinion of our corres- 
pondent: he is undoubtedly one, either as an 
aitist or a gentleman, whose testimony is entitled 
to the highest consideration and respect; and we 
should be disposed to bow to it, but that we know 
he differs essentially, and in toto, from very many 
of his brother artists, who are entitled to con- 
sideration and respect also. In art, even to a 
proverb, fancy warps the judgment. ] 


Sin Davin Wikre is still at Constantinople. 
He has lately painted a portrait of the Sultan, 
from whom he received a present of a magni- 
ficeut diamond snuff-box. We understand Sir 
David finds it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
sitters: this will in no degree surprise those who 
are at all acquainted with the habits and preju- 
dices of the Turks; heretofore they have con- 
sidered, that to copy the likeness of any living 
thing, was acrime of the darkest character. Their 
Siperstition must be, to a great extent, broken 
down if they can tolerate the picturing of their 
monarch’s countenance. Sir David has been inde- 
fatigable in his studies, and will return with port- 
folios richly laden. The Sultan, though only 
eighteen years of age, is described as having a 
bearing and appearance somewhat older. His 
face is much marked with the small-pox; but his 
features are expressive of benevolence and good 
will. He was incessant in his inquiries about 
Europe ; all information respecting which he 
received with avidity. [The papers, of a day or 
two back, inform us that Sir David sailed from 
Smyrna for Beyrout on the 7th of February ; the 
&-count from Symrna states, that during his short 
stay there he was suffering from ill health. ] 


3 ~ foun Lewis is also at Constantinople, 
pvt Fad probable he designs to remain for a 
se 7 : period, as he has recently ordered a 
we oe materials from England. We 
i he 0 = he has been suffering from illness; 
froan - letter stated that he had just recovered 
biting — attack of fever. The ensuing exhi- 
Hy hg Society of Painters in Water Colours 
lar _ - = large drawing that arrived too late 
mart of last year. It is a picture of a crowd 
ing to receive the bene liction of the Pope. 


Ra First Proresta NT SACRAMENT IN Scot- 
maakt 15 17.—At the eleventh hour, we were 
title, ahes » examine a picture with the above 
wad Gee ut to be engraved by Messrs. Hodgson 
oh It has been just finished by Mr. 
with the - “Ay and will unquestionably rank 
the Briti< ee examples of historical painting of 
Seenuie : hool; indeed, it is a long time since 
shterions. 3 any work of its class so entirely me- 
‘nae “7 re can be no doubt that it will at 
se pi we name of the artist among the fore- 
Practise ny = of the profession, who study and 
partment - ; he mnost arduous and honourable de- 
ate net of it. It is this month impossible for 
— ” hotice it at the length to which it is entitled ; 

* ; . a 
aitogetine, “hich 's not a matter of opinion, we must 
trary, that nine erty deny; we believe, on the con- 
Fitain pron Out of ten of the good artists of Great 

Pronounce Mr, Chalon to be a botch. 
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and before we are again with our readers, it will 
have undergone the scrutiny of many: we antici- 
pate a confirmation of our opinion from all. It 
commemorates the most important event that pre- 
ceded the full glory of the Reformation in Scot- 
land—the administration of the first Protestant 
Sacrament, at the hands of John Knox. ‘The 
interesting scene takes place within the chapel of 
St. Andrews ; the great reformer stands at the 
altar ; his coadjutor, John Rough, immediately 
behind him ; at his fect kneel two lovely women ; 
and-the-sacred edifices fitted-with the bold hearts 
who fought for the religious freedom of their 
country :—every one of whom has a niche in its 
Temple of History. The composition is exceed- 
ingly happy ; though full, there is no confusion : 
it is painted with considerable power, and, at the 
same time, with delicacy and grace. A picture 
better calculated for engraving, indeed, whether as 
regards its execution as a work of art, or the in- 
terest and importance of the subject, has rarely 
been submitted to our notice. 


Mr. Have Stanpisn.—In our last number, 
we noticed a bequest of valuable works of art 
made by this gentleman in favour of the King of 
the French; repeating at the same time an on dit, 
current in Paris, as to the causes of a proceeding 
apparently so singular. We have on this subject 
received a letter from a Mr. W. H. Frood, of 
Bolton, inclosing a portion of a Bolton news- 
paper, which contains a letter from the solicitors 
to the executors of the late F. H. Standish, Esq., 
written expressly to contradict various reports 
which had been put into circulation after the 
decease of Mr. Standish. We extract one para- 
graph of the letter, bearing immediately on the 
subject of the bequest: —‘* Mr. Hall Standish 
bequeaths his valuable collection of pictures and 
library of books to his Majesty the King of the 
French ; but, in justice to his memory, we feel 
called upon decidedy| to contradict the assertion 
that he offered his pictures to the Government of 
this country, as an inducement for the revival, in 
his person, of the extinct baronetcy. Not only 
would his high sense of honour have prevented his 
entertaining such a design ; but the fact is, that the 
bequest to the King of the French was contained 
not only in the present, but in the previous, will of 
Mr. Standish, made so long ago as the year 1831; 
and we have reason to know that he never con- 
templated its revocation.” 


Tue Iuitustrrarep Biste.—An advertisement 
in the Art-Un1on invites attention to a project 
for disposing, by a kind of lottery, of one of the 
most extraordinary ‘‘ collections’? of the age—a 
series consisting of about 7000 engravingsand draw- 


ings, of every class and school, illustrative ot the | 


Holy Scriptures. A mere examination of this pro- 
digious assemblage of prints is a rare treat; it 
comprises nearly all of merit that, for above a cen- 
tury past, have been published to adorn or explain 


work of labour not likely to be again undertaken. 
The letter-press has, of course, expanded by the 


introduction of the prints—the Bible being divided | seventy-three feet diameter, has been pe yo 


into 45 volumes. ‘The plan by which it is to be 


disposed of is fully explained in the advert isement; | 


its most important feature being that those who 


obtain tickets have, in reality, the chance “ for | 


nothing ;”’ as, at the time of subscribing, they 
select prints to the full valve of the subscription, 
from those published by the late 


all collectors. 

Wixsor AND Newton's GLAss Tuses.—This 
is a most valuable invention, and well calculated 
to supersede every former method of putting up 
colour for the immediate use of the artist. The 


the least so is the perfect cleanliness with which 
the colour is transferred to the palette. 
effected by means of a small air-tight screw, 


small orifice at the other end, and so perfectly 
under control, that any quantity can with ease 
be ejected from a very minute portion to the 
entire contents of the tube. ‘The colour in these 
vessels does not thicken and become 
usual in the ordinary bladder packets, but works 
well and freely to tke last, after having been kept 
any length of time. It is a matter of surprise, 


that amid the many objections to the old method | 


| few ladies have hitherto practised oil 





Mr. Bowyer, | 
the interest andexcellence of which are known to | 


This is | 


dry, a8 is | 
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of putting up’ colours, nothing has before been 
devised as an improved substitute. Comparatively 
] inting, 
from the inconveniences we have alluded to; but 
since these are removed by the glass tubes, it may 


| be expected that oil painting will in future become 


a more general female accomplishment. 


Biappers or Ow Corour.—Among the 
many instances of the attention now paid by co- 
lourmen to the improvement of the various articles 
with which artists are supplied by them, we will 
introduce to notice another ingenious plan now 
adopted by Messrs. Waring and Dimes. This isa 
method of preserving for a longer time, and with 
greater eflicacy, the oil colours in bladders. Many 
have been the expedients hit upon for this purpose, 
but it is at once manifest that this method has that 
superiority, which always goes hand in hand with 
simplicity in all practical matters. The ‘* colour 
is ejected through the neck of the bladder, and the 
orifice secured from the air by a cap screwing over 
it.’’ As the prices of these bladders are very little 
beyond those prepared in the ordinary way, we 
certainly can recommend them as most useful 
auxiliaries, deserving a welcome from artists and 
amateurs. To the former, indeed, matters of this 
sort are of legs importance, inaswuch as they, by 
keeping their colours in constant use, preserve 
them thereby, in great measure, from the unplea- 
sant state into which they gererally get when not 
employed. It is, therefore, in sketching and ama- 
teur painting that this method of colour-preserving 
will be found peculiarly serviceable ; as the colours 
can be kept uninjured for any length of time, and 
can be easily ejected from the bladder. 


Tue Pictyre or Amatri, by Mr. G. E. 
Herring, has, we understand, been purchased at 
the British Gallery, by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. We rejoice to record this instance of the 
Prince's judgment and taste. The work is a fine 
example of art; and an interesting subject is 
treated with considerable ability. The circum. 
stance will, no doubt, have the effect of stimulating 
the artist to renewed exertions; we have no 
doubt that he is commencing an honourable and 
a successful career. 


Royat Potyrecunic Institution. — Mr. 
Longbottom, the Secretary of this institution, 
has received from Dr. Berres, of Vienna, some 
proof-impressions from Daguerreotype prone, 
which had been engraved (so to speak) by 
chemical action only, no part of the surface 
having been touched by a tool. These impres- 
sions, which are framed and suspended in the 
gallery, have much the appearance of aqua-tint- 
ing, and are certainly very curious and interesting 
specimens of recent progress in the science of 
metallurgy. 

Naprotron’s Monument.—Marochetti, whose 
name has been lately before our readers, in con- 


the sacred volume ;—the collecting which was a | nection with the Glasgow Testimonial, has been 


appointed to execute the monument to Napoleon, 


| about to be erected in the —— of the Jnva- 


lides, xt Paris. A model of his design, in plaster, 
the spot it is to occupy, and has excite universal 
displeasure. It consists of a colossal sphere on a 
square pedestal, surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor, in his frock-coat and little 
hat : in fact, it is a copy of a design, by Mr. Gol- 
dientt, for a monument to Nelson, which was 
exhibited in London during the competition for 
the honour of erecting that memorial. The fact 


| of M. Marochetti being a foreigner has caused his 
| appoinment to be viewed 


with the greatest dis- 
satisfaction in the French capital. 


Art-Uniton or Lonpon. — The time for 


advantages of these tubes are important, and not | closing the lists is now drawing near, and we 


trust such of our readers as are not already sub- 
scribers will not fail to add their names before it 
be too late. It appears singular that the Scotch 


which acting at one end forces the colour out of a | Art - Unions should coutinue to increase the 


number of their members so rouch more rapidly 
than the London society. / 

We are glad to learn, that the Committee con- 
template obtaining immediately a picture to be 
engraved for the subscribers of the present year, 
without waiting for the selection by the prize- 
holders. This would save much time—five or six 
months —and would enable the Committee in 
future to deliver their print annually. 





























THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


[We select from a mass of correspondence the two 
following letters. The writer of the first en- 
closed, as several others have done, the names 
of the artists he considers best entitled to the 
* prizes.””. We do not of course publish them ; 
although, probably, when the matter is decided, 
we may have some remarks to offer upon the 
various speculations on the subject. With re- 
gard to the writer's hope that we “shall not 
reject his observations, because he differs from 
us and most of our correspondents,’’ we have 
only to say that our columns will be at all times 
open to a fair opponent; it is only by discussion 
we can arrive at truth. | 


Sin, —I take great interest in topics that come 
under your immediate cognizance ; and, as your publi- 
cation is constantly read in that part of the kingdom 
that I reside in, 1 will trust that you may have a 
corner in your journal vacant, and will accept a few 
lines in reply to some of the observations in your 
recent numbers. 

Our establishment for the encouragement of art is 
founded much on the same principles that those in 
London are ; such as the British Institution. We are 
liable precisely to the same attacks of favouritism in 
the selection of the pictures, ignorance in the hanging, 
&c. Kc. 1 not only feel the injustice, but I well know 
the detriment these attacks occasion to our society. 
Hlow many are deterred from subscribing by these 
unfair charges? They say, with truth, ‘‘ Why shall 
we give our money to be abused?” and there are 
always artists who are ready to accuse the directors 
of partiality, unless the prize is awarded to themselves, 
or the best places selected for the exhibition of their 
own works. 

Surely, Sir, we are all aware, how much more natural 
it is for an artist to come to the conclusion that he 
fuils from want of patronage, rather than want of 
merit; and though, doubtless, it often happens that 


one picture is rejected, and another, of scarcely greater | 


talent, is accepted, yet this may occur without any 
charge of undue partiality, or being ascribed to any 
cause but difference of opinion and judgment. 
Business brings me every year to London at this 
season, and it is a great amusement to me to see the 
progress of Art; and one of the first places I visit is 


the British Institution; and I must be permitted to | 


say, that I cannot think that the criticisms I have 
met with in your journal on the management of it 
are well founded. 
of individuals who are known not more from their love 
of art than their love of justice. 

The directors have this year offered four premiums. 


The Royal Academicians have very properly not com- | 
peted for them, feeling that the object was the en- 


couragement of young artists, and have thus furthered 
the wish of the managers. I fear, howe ver, that 
whatever selection is made, they will be assailed with 
charges of partiality; indeed, | observe in your journal 
the remark, that the successful candidates may be 
guessed at without much trouble; and the observation 
implies that their names rather than their works are 
the indications, 

I have amused myself, as others have probably done, 
in adjudging them in my own mind, and J shall add 
the names of those I should select ; and let me say, 
that two of these gentlemen | never saw, and the other 
two I never heard of. 


I do not wish you to publish the names, but rather | 
to invite others to communicate their opinions to you, | 
and then see whether the result is not in unison with | 


public opinion, 

I will now conclude, confiding in your candour, that 
you will not reject my observations because I take a 
different view from most of your correspondents, and 
which you may be inclined to sanction and adopt. 

lam, &c., 

March 3, 1*41. Cc. N. P. 

S1x,—Had I been enabled to visit the British In- 
stitution on its opening, I should have offered some 
remarks for your last number relative to the exhi- 
bition, and the many disheartening matters connected 
with it; now it would be both ill-timed and unneces- 
sary, seeing how manfully and judiciously the subject 
has been taken up by yourself; moreover, for this 
once, the mischief is done past undoing. I have, 
therefore, only to hope that your counsel, touching 
“old grievances,” will be followed in due course ; 80 
that the wrongs to which artists have now been long 





I find in the list of directors, names | 


| of St. Gilles, Caen, 
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subjected at this gallery, will be truly and temperately 


rent ignorance on this point cannot be bliss ; ergo, they 
will not deem it folly to be wise. 

If, however, we are little indebted to the past, that 
need not prevent our expecting something better from 
the future; permit me, therefore, to trouble you again 


| on one other important point, the distinguishing fea- 
| ture of this season, “ The Prizes.” The frequent con- 


sideration of this topic can scarcely lead to other than 
good; or, at least, a proper understanding of its 
merits; and may produce less bitter fruits than have 
fallen to our lot from the want of it. 

It must be admitted that the directors have been 
most wofully disappointed ; their good intentions have 
met with no corresponding result. It may be fairly 
presumed they had these three objects in view ; a good 
exhibition—the encouragement of praiseworthy com- 
petition—and the rewarding of deserving talent. In 
the first two they have most signally failed ; the cause 
of it will be found in their own late, meagre, and non- 
explanatory announcement; it induced the academi- 
cans (very properly) to hold back, but also deterred 
the younger students (very unwisely) from coming 
forward; in short, there has been no trial of strength ; 
and this attempt to give an impetus to art took a 
wrong direction, so that the movement, instead of 
being onward, has proved rather of aretrograde natnre. 

This mal succés, let it be hoped, will not have an 
injurious effect beyond the production of the present 
feeble gallery. It surely will not, nor must not, damp 
the so recently rekindling of the bygone ardour of the 
noble directors; particularly if on the next occasion of 
prizes being offered, they may (through better manage- 
ment) reasonably expect the gratification of having a 
first rate and attractive exhibition, besides the choice 
of many fine pictures instead of but few (as in the pre- 
sent instance) upon which to bestow worthily their 
several prizes. 

To err is human; but, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
the directors would be certain of obtaining an exhi- 
bition similar to those of “‘ the days that are gone,”’ by 
offering a suitable prize for the best new painting con- 
tributed ; one worthy of being received by the greatest 
of the great men who would contend for such a dis- 
tinction. At the same time, it must not be forgotten, 
that it will cost an artist at least 450 to contribute a 
picture which would entitle him to rank as a com- 
petitor amongst R. A’s., and a labour of eight or ten 
months if he have many commissions in hand. 

With regard to drawing out the rising talent of the 
day, I venture to suggest that the subject be given out 
by the directors—the size of the canvass be fixed—the 
names of the candidates be enrolled—members of the 
academy not being admissible—(1 can quote their own 
bearing in the late contest as an authority for this 
being a proper restriction). 

The only apparently great objection that can be 
made to the above reguiations is, that a monotonous 


reply, let these pictures form a separate exhibition for 
one week, or longer, betore the opening of the regular 
one, the successful works only being admitted into 
that; the artist to whom honour is due having the 
word “ prize” 


have hitherto been lost sight of. 


I may appear too confident in my own untried 
¢ ' 


scheme, but must beg leave to state, that no one would 


rejoice more in meeting with a better than 


Yours, truly, 

20th February, 1841. VIGILANS. 
The number of pictures marked as sold in the Bri- 
tish Institution, is as follows:—No. 12. ‘The Return 
from Christening—Exterior of the Church of St. Gilles. 
Caen, Normandy,’ F. Goodall. No. 36. (no title), 
F. Stone. 


the Ten Virgins,’ W. Etty, R.A., 150 guineas. No, 


| 41. ‘Mount St. Michel—Peasants returning to Pontor- 
| son on the approach of the ‘Tide,’ E. W. Cooke, 160 
No. 58. ‘An Avenue of Willow Pollards,’ | 


guineas. 
J. Stark, 45 guineas. No. 59. ‘Don Quixote giving 
advice to Sancho Panza, upon entering on his Govern- 
ment,’ J. Gilbert. No. 63. ‘Sketch of a Bazaar at 
Siout, Egypt,’ W. J. Miiller, #10. No. 72. ¢ Returning 
from Plough,’ J. F. Herring, 50 guineas. No. 103. ‘A 
View in Denbighshire N.W., from Castle Dinas Brun, 
with Dinbrin Hall in the Distance,’ Mrs. Arnold. 
No. 108. ‘Street in Cairo,’ D. Roberts, A.R.A. No. 
148. * Cottage Scene in Sussex,’ H. J. Boddington, 6 
guineas. No. 180.  Baptism—Interior of the Church 
Normandy,’ F. 





| petitions. 


No. 40. ‘A Subject from the Parable of | 


| hot-water pipes used to heat the buildi 


Goodall, 100 | 


“ (Marcu, 


_ Suineas. No. 188. ‘Columbus and his son pj 
| set before each and every of the directors,—their appa- | 


ceiving Relief from the Monks of La Rabida,’ = ded 

: Stet A : » Sim. 
son. No. 228. ‘ View in the Kingdom of Naples,’ w 
L. Leitch. No. 243. ‘ Christ bearing his Cross, w. 
= Darley, 50 guineas. No. 248. ‘4 a , 
Shop,’ T. Creswick. No. 288. ‘ Sketch for a Picty re 
Slave Market, Cairo,’ W. J. Miiller, 410, No 6. 
‘Sketch from Nature,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., 15 guineas, 
No. 297. ‘The young Goatherd,’ P. Williams, No. 
304. * Bay of Naples—The Morning of the th of Sep 
tember, Peasants going to the Villa Reale to enjoy the 
Festa of “ Pié di Grotta,”’ J. Uwins, R.A, No. 4 
Napoleon Bonaparte in the Prison of Nice, 1794: 
E.M. Ward. No. 7. ‘ Waiting for an Answer,’ J Cal 
cot Horsley. No. 8 ‘A Girl Reading,’ J. W. King 
No. 14. ‘The Seven Mountains from the University 
Gardens, Bonn,’ R. H. Hilditch, 15 guiness, Newt 
‘ Falstaff thrown into the Thames,’ F. . No. 100, 
* Cattle returning—Evening,’ J. Wilson, jun., 10 gui- 
neas. No. 121. ‘ La Maitresse,’ C. Brock 35 guiness 
No. 125. ‘ Mountain Streams,’ T. Creswick’ 80 guinens, 
No. 159. ‘ Eagle and Black Cock in a Highland Gley,’ 
F. R. Lee, R.A. No. 162. ‘ Flash—a Study,’ 8, Pearce 
4 guineas. No. 175. ‘ French Herring-boat running 
into the Port of Havre de Grace,’ E. W. Cooke, \(o 
guineas. No. 185. ‘ Burning Vraic, Jersey,’ EW, 
Cooke, 50 guineas. No. 195. ‘ Narcissus,’ G. Lance 
200 guineas. ‘ A Dog with Bittern, Wild Duck, &.. 
F. R. Lee, R.A. No. 225. ‘ Amalfie, Coast of Salerno,’ 
G. E. Hering, 46 guineas. No. 228. * View in the 
Kingdom of Naples,’ W. L. Leitch. No. 255. ‘ The 
Wish,’ T. Von Holst, 50 guineas, No. 287. ‘A Calm— 
Morning,’ J. Wilson, 8 guineas. No. 289. ‘A Sunset, 
W. Welfert. No. 290. ‘ Head of a Mahomedan,’ W, 
Etty, R.A. No. 291. ‘ Evening,’ H. Bright. No. 313, 
‘Scene on the Sussex Coast—Morning,’ W. Shayer, 
45 guineas. No. 314. ‘H. M. 8. Howe at the Nore 
getting under weigh,’ G. W. Batland, £30. No. 319. 
* Evening,’ J. Wilson, 15 guineas. No, 332. ‘The 
Wreck,’ G. W. Butland, #30. No. 342. ‘ Terrace of 
the Capuchin Convent, at Sorrento, Bay of Naples, 
J. Uwins, 20 guineas. No. 351. ‘ An Interior.’ G. 
Lance, 175 guineas. No. 362. ‘ Sloop shortening Sail off 
the Shears’ Beacon,’ G. W. Butland, #65. CHa yet 
there has been a departure from the system hitherto 
pursued—inasmuch as the book of sales does not cov- 
tain the names of the purchasers of the pictures: this 
we cannot conceive an improvement.) 

—_— 


SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 


Roya Institute of Britisn ARcHirects. 


| At a meeting held on the 22d February, the hono- 
| rary secretary reported, that the council having 


become acquainted through some of its members 
who had visited Boudroun, the ancient Halicar- 
nassus, that many fine specimens of Greek sculp- 


| ture were exposed there to probable destruction, 


addressed a letter to Lord Palmerston suggesting 
that Her Majesty’s government should apply for 


| an authority to search for and remove these rem- 


nants of ancient art; and that a reply had been 
received stating that, in compliance with the re- 


| quest, Her Majesty’s ambassador at Constanti- 
exhibition would be the result; to which I would | 


nople had been instructed to obtain the permis- 


| sion of the Porte for the removal of the sculptures 
| mentioned. A long and interesting letter from 


M. Vaudoyer, of Paris, was read by the foregn 


| corresponding secretary touching on the present 
attached to his painting—an attention | 
| to the feelings of the sons of genius which appears to 


state of art in France, and on architectural com- 
Mr. J. J. Scoles read a paper on a 
»yramids of Gizeh, being an analysis of Colone 
joward Vyse’s recent work on these srapendon 
memorials of former power. It is usually = 
that the area of Lincoln’s-inn-fields is eq “4 
that of the great pyramid. Itis found, —_ 
that the latter measures 764 feet on each sit, 


| whereas Lincoln’s-inn-fields, although 821 feet oa 


1e side, is only 625 feet six inches on the other. 
So that the pon of the pyramid is ae 
many thousand square feet. Jn the gets 
masses composed of small pieces of bric = 
fied by lime, &c. suffice to prove the gh fl 
crete at a very early day. The heig a 
great pyramid - 115 feet nine inches grea’ 
that of St. Paul’s. 

On Monday, March 8th, Mr. Geo Nene 
brought betore the Institute the oS oe . 
fires had lately been caused in * ion. Whea 
water is heated in an open vessel. no grea ° 
gree of heat than the boiling Pp aie preset, 
tained, but in a close vessel, and uD The import 
water may be made almost red - os awit 
ance of the subject was fully felt by inguit 
and a determination was come 1%, 
further into it. 


—_—_—— 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


esque SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF 

rue First.—Under this. title, a work 
of great beauty and deep interest is about to be 
‘roduced, from the pencil of Mr. W. Miiller—an 
ist who has obtained a high reputation ; and 
established it by his recent travels in the East ; 
from whence he returned with a rich and valuable 
collection—evidence of his industry no less than 
of his genius. The publication he is Row prepar- 
ing will be upon the plan of those to which we have 
on several occasions referred—and which the ta- 
lents of Roberts, Lewis, Haghe, &c., have made 
popular—a series of views of remarkable scenes 
and structures, which illustrate the history, cha- 
racter, and customs of a nation. The country 
chosen by Mr. Miller is France ; the age that of 
Francis the First; and his scheme includes ‘ the 
most interesting specimens now existing, of the 
architecture and decorations of that eventful age, 
when the sumptuous taste of the monarch con- 
tributed so much towards the revival of the Arts 
—including the palaces of the Louvre, Fontaine- 
bleau, Chambord, Chenonceaux, and Amboise, the 
chateaux of Blois, Brissac, and Aizy le Rideau, 
and some of the most remarkable ecclesiastical 
edifices, with characteristic groups of figures 
illustrative of the court of France during the 
reign of Francis.”’ A few specimens of the 
work have been submitted to us ; they are 
exceedingly beautiful in design, and of rare 
merit in execution; if the whole series be of 
corresponding value, the work will vie with any- 
thing of the kind that has been hitherto produced 
in Great Britain. The magnificent structures are, 
we believe, pictured as they now exist, the artist 
having recently visited them, and minutely studied 

| their several details; but the persons introduced 

| as figuring in the scene are in the habits of the 
time; and the incidents depicted are those which 
most strongly illustrate and explain the manners 
and customs of the period. We are sure that the 
work will do great credit to the skill, taste, and 

| judgment of Mr. Miiller; it is one that cannot be 

| worthily executed without extensive reading and 
deep thinking; a graceful or a powerful pencil will 
not do all that is requisite; the task is indeed 
one of no ordinary difficulty; and the merit of 
him who discharges it worthily will be great in 
proportion. We shall look for its appearance with 
much anxiety. 


Loxvon.—By T. S. Boys.—This also will be 
4 collection of prints in the form of a volume. 
Mr. Boys has already secured a favourable recep- 
tion with the public; the merits of his illustra- 
tions of ‘France,’ &c. have been universally ac- 
knowledged. We have seen several specimens of 
his‘ London,’ and can bear testimony to the ex- 
ceeding accuracy of the views; while as works of 
art, they will justify the highest praise. The pub- 
lication cannot fail to be popular; for, after all, 
though we may wander in search of the picturesque 
through every country in Europe, we shall find 
the objects that most deeply interest us close at 
home. And what nation of the world is so full 
as England, of scenes and structures associated 
with glories, or can give so abundant a supply of 
Worthy subjects to the artist? Mr. Boys seems 
to have exercised sound judgment as well as good 
laste in his selection of themes for his pencil. 


PicTUR 
Francis 


Her Most Gracious Magsersty ; His Roya 
Higuxess Prince ALnert.—This is the Pair” 
— the pencil of Mr. Partridge—which Mr. 
“oon is about to have engraved in line; consign- 
ing the pictures to the burins of Messrs. Robinson 
oe, Mr. Partridge has succeeded in pro- 
re BS riking portraits; and, as works of art, 
*Y are entitled to hold very high places. The 
Colonel pictured in his regimental dress, as 
Seeds ; of the 11th Hussars; and the Queen 
which Ne the first lady” in her realm—a position 
personal been ura! grace and dignity, as well as 
Partridge hen call upon her to occupy. Mr. 
what od has represented her, perhaps, as some- 
should sa youthful than she really is; or, we 
Fe te ee say, she looks younger here than in 
of bert ‘tures that describe her with the trappings 

state. It is, however, beyond doubt, the 


Most pleasing portrait ‘hE 
en produced. rait of her Majesty that has yet 


_- 
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THE ARTIST: 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE. 
By Mas. S. C. Hau. 


Cuaprter III. 

“* Every thing of this kind is a drug, a perfect 

rug, I assure you,” said a man, clad in a gay 
waistcoat, decorated with a gold chain, who was 
arranging wna ery tor labor of a shop, in 
a country village, that_displayed stationery, co- 
leneedl gllete, patterns js lle work, =i a 
gaudy array of showily bound books, in one 
window, and caps, bonnets, and all the nothings 
of woman’s gear, in the other. ‘ Every thing of 
this kind, young man, is a perfect drug with us. 
We have no sale for unmounted drawings ; if you 
like to buy any of the emljossed screens or card- 
racks, and fill them up, why I'll put them in the 
window for you, and give you what they fetch ; 
and that without an allowance, if you buy your 
materials here; and you'll not get them so good 
between Reading and Bristol, I can tell you.’ 

‘‘ I thank you,’’ was the meek reply; while the 
young man, who had offered his sketches for sale, 
replaced them with trembling fingers, and then 
hastily tied up the well-worn portfolio. ‘ If I 
had a son of my own,” continued the shopkeeper, 
who liked to hear himself talk, and did so without 
desiring a reply, ‘‘ I would much sooner bring 
him up to sell pictures or books, than to make 
them. Ah! we can live and grow fat upon one,” 
he added, pulling down his fine waistcoat, with 
the consciousness that it ‘‘ fitted tightly; ’’ and 
then running his fingers through his hair — “‘ And 
we can’t do so upon the other. Without patron- 
age—pa-tron-age!—that’s the thing; that’s the 
only sure card.”’ 

. a sycophants to play with,’’ muttered the 
youth. 
me You don’t agree with me,’ said the shop- 
keeper. ‘‘ Ah! but you will by’n-by: my wife 
and I have brought many young people for’ard by 
our patronage; and, if you do the drawings nicely, 
Mrs. S. can show them at the school, when she 
takes up the German patterns.’’ Poor Hamilton! 
how his fine taste rebelled against this assumption 
** The screens,’’ said the man, ‘‘ vary. These are 
only three-and-six to you: but you are going— 
you will not take my offer ?”’ 

‘No, thank you; I wish to sell, and not to buy 
—good day.” 

The shop-door had hardly closed; nor had the 
shop-keeper more than time to mutter to himself 
the opinion he had formed, that some people had 
so much nonsense about them, that they had 
better never have been born at all, when a shrill 
voice from within the little parlour, that was 
divided from the shop by a half glass door, 
screened by a red curtain, exclaimed — ‘ Law, 
Simon, how could you send him away? I told 
you, as distinctly as I could speak, that the next 
time the young lamb’s-wool man came, I wanted 
most particular to see him : = know, very well, 
how anxious I am to match King David with the 
Queen of Sheba, in cross-stich; and then J 
wanted to have the seven drabs and five blues in 
shades—they’r waiting for them at the school.” 

‘© 1t was’nt the lamb’s-wool man at all, my 
love,” replied the decorated Simon. ‘* Do you 
think I could have sent him away so quickly ? — 
No, this was only the ghost of an artist; with 
more sketches than wit.’’ . 

‘Oh, Simon!” exclaimed the fair one, who 
was only a month married, opening the door, and 
coming forward in a halo of amber, white, and 
crimson, that eclipsed even her husband’s finery— 
“* Oh, Simon! you are such a funny duck!’ 

It was almost evening, and Hamilton had walked 
that day without having tasted food ; he had wan- 
dered from the high road to Reading, and plunged 
into the more remote country, myer | to be able to 
dispose of his drawings at some of the respectable 
houses, or in the villages, t 
things might be thought uncommon. Hitherto he 
had been unsuccessful, and his frame, enfeebled as 
it was by a severe illness, from which he had suf- 
fered since be left Clifton, seemed quite exhausted. 
Still, it was only the animal portion that lagged 
and fainted ; his spirit, and certainly his feelings, 
were sharpened by adversity. There was nothing 
really wrong; no intended insolence about ‘ Si- 
mon ;”’ but Hamilton was apt to be angry with 
people for not coming up to his standard of excel- 





| enwreathed i 
‘here and there, you could catch a glimpse of the 
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lence—just as if the sparrow had the power of 
achieving the swiftness and grace of the swallow, 
or the dove could rejoice in the strength of 
the eagle. Like most young ple of genius he 
found it difficult to unc sostand Gio doctrine of di- 
versity of gifts, and the shopkeeper had chafed 
and irritated his temper; the few stragglers he 
met in the half street, half road, that passed 
through the village, regarded him with looks of 
interest or curiosity—he fancied they scanned his 
threadbare coat, and the cravings of his hungry 
eye—he passed as rapidly as he could, and found 
himself in the open country: wearied and foot- 
sore, he threw himself on the grass, and mused 
rather than thought of that future, which is always 
in the young man’s heart. The air was soft and 
balmy ; the birds sung and rejoiced around him : 
occasionally the breeze bore upon its wings the 
sound of merry laughter, from schoolboys who 
were sporting in a neighbouring glen; and the 
joyous effect was heightened by an occassional 
shout and halloo. 

Depressed as he had been, the influence of the 
gentle scene soothed and elevated; and he deter- 
mined to return to the village and enquire of others 
what he might be able to do with his drawings— 
they were the only things he had left to dispose of ; 
there was another reason—he was hungry ; and all 
he had in the world of coin was a single shilling. 
He took out the treasured remnant of his wealth, 
and turned it over and over again, and at last, as 
the evening was closing, retraced his steps, and 
paused for a moment before the window of a 
baker’s shop. A pretty, chubby-faced child had 
seized upon a small loaf, which, despite her 
father, she appeared determined to make her own. 
She was laughing and struggling with all her 
strength, and at last made good her prize, and es- 
caped with it to the street-door. Hamilton could 
not resist laying his hand on ‘‘ the shining glories 
of her head’’ as he passed ; he placed his wealth 
on the counter and asked for a twopenny roll. The 
man put it in paper and gave it him; then took up 
the shilling and attempted to ring it on the coun- 
ter; the low, leady sound it emitted struck on Ha- 
milton’s ear like a death-knell. The man shook 
his head ; and applying his teeth to the edge of the 
coin, keeping at the same time his eyes fixed on 
the Artist, tested it in that way. 

‘* It’s a bad one, Sir,” he said: “ I must trouble 
you for another.” 

‘* Are you sure it is bad ?’’ answered the Artist ; 
“*T hope it is not.’’ 

‘Hoping won't do—it’s as genuinely bad as 
anything of the kind I've seen for years. I must 
trouble you for another.”’ 

‘‘T have not another to give you,” said the 
Artist, replacing the roll suddenly on the counter. 

“ Stay,’”’ said the baker, “you're forgetting 
your shilling.’’ 

“God help me!’’ answered the youth: “ what 
should I do with a bad shilling ?”’ 

He retraced his steps, yet not so rapidly but that 
he was overtaken by the swift feet of a kind-hearted 
child. She caught his hand, and looking in his 
haggard face with loving and gentle eyes, exclaimed 
‘* Please take my loaf, Sir: please do. It's my 
own—own—do—please take it. Well, then,’’ she 
continued, ‘if you will not take all, take half. 
Nobody says ‘No’ to little Jane.’ It was the 
baker’s daughter. He took the half roll she 
offered, but he could not speak. The child ran 
back, looking round several times; her open, joy- 
ous countenance beaming towards him, until she 
stood again at her father’s door. . 

Almost at the termination of the wee there 
stood one of those fine old trees, aroun which 
many a May day sport has been celebrated—and 
in modern times the old wooden benches were 
worn by those of the rustics who enjoyed the 
summer evenings beneath its shadow. 

Cottages were scattered in the distance, and 
close to the tree was a well, arched over with a 


where he fancied such | quaint arch, and looking as if set there to be 


painted, for it was covered with wall flowers, and 
with woodbine—so that it was only 


structure. Pretty as it was, the artist’s heart was 
too heavy to notice it, as he sat beneath the shadow 
of the tree—while, bit by bit, morsel by morsel, as 
if grudgingly, he eat the bread, and then dipt the 
iron bow! that was chained to the edge of the well 
therein, and drank of the water. The evening by 
this time had quite closed ; and listlessly the yout 
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resumed his seat, not however in the exact spot he 
had previously occupied—but where he caught a 
view of what roused his artistic self at once—a 
cottage window of more than the usual size was 
open, and at it asingularly beautiful young woman 
was seated, her feet evidently raised upon a 
stool, and the child’s head that lay upon her lap 
was pillowed on her arm; her head bent over 
the sleeping infant, as a dove broods over its 
young; and her soft fair hair was gathered into 
a loose rich knot at the back of her head. A 


bright cheerful fire threw a warm glow over tlie | 


interior ; and the outline was lit up by the still 
nearer light of a candle, placed upon a small table 
close to where she sat. There wes a repose—a 
feeling of calm and gentle love over the little 
scene, that compelled Hamilton to draw forth 
his pencil and paper; but he had hardly com- 
menced, when a young man, crossing the open 
space, perceived his intention, and, after a 
moment's pause, came to his side. ‘* 1 beg your 
pardon,” he said, * but, if you are going to make 


she will make the cottage look much better than 
it does now, and sit more upright herself; shall 
I call to her ?"’ 

** Not for the world! ’’ exclaimed the artist. 
** 1] hope nothing may disturb the composition 
until | have caught it—it is exquisite. Just keep 
quiet, while there is enough light left to do it.’’ 

The young man obeyed, with evident reluct- 
ance ; and, in a very short space of time, by the 
mazic of a few of those touches which evidence the 
power that is within, the effect of the interior was 
produced to the astonishment and delight of the 
simple countryman. ‘* So soon!”’ he exclaimed, 
“her head, and hair too—I am glad her cap was 
off; but the baby has no nose here: eh! but his 
mother will hold him up, and show you his nose. 

‘ell, for so young a man, it is wonderful! 


Why, lad, I be twice your age, and could not do | 


so much. Could not you put me standing some- 
where there, and so make a family picture of it at 
once? Eh! dear; butitis very, very like—and my 
poor Bessy not to know it. 
show it to her; or mayhap, if you are a stranger, 


you would step across and take share of : & . 5 - 
y ould step scross and take share of a bit of |} man’s son is admissible provided he have talent to 


supper—I can tell by the fire-light that it is all 
ready ; do; and you'll have a bed—there’s a poor 
clean one for you; and to-morrow I can show you 
such things to make pictures of, hereabouts’? — 
and holding the sketch carefully at arm’s-length ; 
while each time he looked at it, he increased the 
warmth of his invitation, the rustic led the way 


to his cottage, followed by Hamilton, who recon. | 


ciled himself to accepting the favour by believing 
that he was only in pursuit of s subject for his 
pencil. 
—_> 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE PALETTE. 

Sin,—I am very desirous that your artist readers 
holding the palette, which has such obvious advan- 
tages over the manner in general use, that I am quite 
sure it will be universaliy adopted. In the first place, 
the hole for the thumb is dispensed with, allowing the 


artist to place his colours on what is the most useful | 


corner of the palette. ‘The contrivance for holding it 


groove, into two small biocks, firmly fastened upon the 
underneath side. By this mode the disazreeab!e lia- 
bility of colour running through upon the hand is 
avoided; the same firmness is obtained, 
brushes and mahl stick may be held in the same man- 
ner as heretofore. 

It is a genuine 
me in Paris ; 


Chinese invention, communicated to 
it has always been in use by the Chinese 
painters, which is, perhaps, sufficient test for its ex- 
perience. 

I have given the plan to Mr. Miller, 33, Rathbone. 
place, who has it in hand by his workmen, and where 
artisis may inspect it. IT shall have much pleasure in 
sending one to your office for your approval when they 
are perfected ; but, at present, fearing I might be late 
with the communication, I venture to send you a de- 
scription of it, trusting you will kindly noti e the im- 
provement.—I remain, &c. Weip Taytor. 

5, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, 


March 7, 1541. 











Wiil you spare it to | 


| borax, but the re 
being placed beneath this, consists of a wooden ring, | 


neatly shaped to the thumb, and fixed, by a sliding | 


and the | 
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PRINTING INK. 

Sir,—As you have always shown a praiseworthy 
readiness to insert in your valuable journal any inquiry 
connected with the Fine Arts, I hope that in your forth- 
coming number you will allow this communication to 
appear, in order that some of your correspondents may 
have the goodness to impart the much desired infor- 
mation respectfully solicited. In an old and res- 
pectable engraving and copper-plate printing esta- 
blishment here, great difficulty of late has been ex- 
perienced in the perfect drying of the printing ink 
used; and, although increased care and vigilance in 
the boiling and purchase of the oil, and giving to it 
its drying qualities, and ridding it of every thing 
unctuous and greasy, have been used, yet the difficulty 
remains unabated. It seems to make little difference 
in the fault complained of, whether the pigments used 
may be one colour or another, which has given rise to 


| the opinion that the fault is in the oil; but, although 


the oil obtained from some houses was a little better 
than that which has been had from others, yet the evil 


- 4 : r ; we | remains substantially the same, the face of one im- 
a picture of that window, I will tell my wife, and | pression soiling and smearing the back of another ; 


in fact, it may be said that the ink never fully and 
completely dries. Any information, through the 
medium of the Art-Un1on, that may correct this 
serious evil, would be most thankfully and gratefully 
acknowledged by—Yours, &c., INQUIRER, 


ARTISTS AND ACTORS. 

Sir,—Mr. Mc Ian, in his letter published in your last 
number, seems to charge the members of the Royal 
Academy with want of courtesy, if not want of gra- 
titude, for receiving freedom from the managers of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and not, in returu, making 
actors free of the exhibition. Now, Mr. Mc lan isa 
good painter as well as a good actor, and it is a pity he 
shonld not have informed himself on the one art as 
wellas the other. If the members of the Royal Aca- 


| demy divided amongst themselves the profits of the 


exhibition, as the managers of a theatre do the re- 
ceipts at the door, then the charge of illiberality would 
be justly established; but Mr. Mc lan ought to know, 


| what has been sufficiently explained in the House of 


Commons and every where else, that the shiilings 
received at the door of the exhibition are all given 
back to the public in the shape of schools of design of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, to which every 


make good his title; and, as the Royal Academy does 
not receive from the sovereign or from the govern- 
ment anything in support of these schools, to grant 
free admission to the exhibition would be a public 
robbery. So entirely does the Royal Academy act on 
this conviction, that even the press—the reporters for 
which go every where else free—is excluded from the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. In one word, there 
are no free admissions but for members personally, 
and exhibitors personally, and students personally. 
Neither the President, nor Secretary, nor Keeper, nor 
any member of the council, and certainly not one of 
the general body, has the power to admit his wife, his 


| daughter, or any person of his family, without paying 


the same shilling at the door that is paid by every one 


| of the public visitors. 


‘lo this general law of exclusion the day of the private 


| View is the only exception, and tothis private view each 
| member has ¢wo tickets and no more. 
should be acquainted with an entirely novel mode of | 


Yours, &c., CoMMON INFORMATION. 


VEHICLES. 

Sin,—I have tried the mixture of oil and starch, as 
described by your correspondents of September and 
February last, both with and without the addition of 
sulthas been a total failure; the 
ground when dry, by rubbing your finger on the back 
of the canvas, peels off. Can either of your corre- 
spondents inform me how to obviate this difficulty; if 
hot, can you inform me of the best way to make an 
absorbent ground. Yours, &c., 

Birmingham, March 2. A STUDENT. 


Str,—Allow me, through the medium of your valu- 


| able journal, to ask a few questions of a “ Student.” 


Ist. I have mixed and boiled together purified linseed 
oil and thin starch jelly, according to the recipe given 
in the Art-Un1ion of last month, which works very 
nicely, but does not dry well. Should it have been 
boiled or drying instead of rai linseed oil? 2nd. I 
find it impossible to use this medium with ultramarine 
inthe powder state, for it eurd/es or precipitates the 
colour, even while mixing, and if used on the picture 
along with other colours, comes through, Setting on 
the top in little globules ; this is a great drawback, as 
ultramarine is invaluable. 3rd. 1 have made many 
inquiries Of chemists, glass manufacturers, and others, 


to ascertain what “ glass of borax’ is, but without | were not allowed to com 


success. Dorax, in the raw state, is used sometimes 
as an ingredient in the composition of glass. What is 


lia “Student” will answer these few questions, he | them, 


will much oblige a FELLOW STUDENT. 





? 
a 
REVIEW. 
Tae Trrar or Cuarces tur 
and Engraved by Jonn Bury 
Hodgson and Graves, 


Ir is singular that the most m 
the annals of our country 
left almost untouc’ 
et there are few subjects so peculj 
culated for art—no mutter len oe om = 
the transactions out of which the « Trial” arose ; 
whether we condemn it as a mockery of justice, 
and a formal, though atrocious, murder: o, 
whether we consider it as a not only justifiable 
but praiseworthy act on the part of a great 
people. The scene of the terrible drama, the 
actors therein, the costumes of the age, and the 
host of associations connected with it, all 
combine to render a picture, that shall represent 
the leading features of the solemn“ Occasion,” 
a desirable acquisition to all classes; and Mr, 
Burnet has so happily composed his work, that 
the feelings or prejudices of neither party are 
outraged, or even annoyed. He has given to the 
sovereign that dignity of attitude and expression 
which he retained throughout his “trial,” and 
kept even on the scaffold; and he has pictured 
the judges of the king as deliberate and thought. 
ful, rather than as thirsting for his blood. Mr. 
Burnet has indeed duly discharged the leading 
duty of an historian—whcether he paints history 
or writes history—by striving to work impar. 
tially, without ieaning unfairly to the one side or 
the other. The great obstacle in his way he has 
therefore overcome : moreover, he has produced 
a very interesting picture ; excellent as a compo- 
sition, and carefully finished in all its details. 
The moment selected is when Bradshaw, having 
passed sentence, refuses to hear the answer of 
the king, who has risen from his chair to address 
the assembly; but the president, waving his 
hand, commands the guards to “remove their 
prisoner.” The Hall — Westminster Hall —is 
crowded; and among the judges or the spec- 
tators are many whose names have since become 
famous—such men as John Milton, Matthew 
Hale, Selden, Marvell, Evelyn; Oliver Crom- 
well, Ireton, Harrison, and half a score of other 
regicides ; with the few friends, such as Rich. 
mond, Southampton, and Herbert — adversity 
had still left to the monarch. The whole of 
these are portraits. Mr. Burnet has added, by 
the completion of this work, to his already high 
reputation, both as a painter and an engraver. 
The engraving is bold and free; and exhibits 
that mastery over the burin which is to be 
obtained only by long study and matured ¢x- 
perience. 


First. Painted 
ET. Publishers, 


emorable event in 
should have been 
hed by the artist 


_— 


Picrortan and Practica ILiusTeatioxs of 
Wixpsor Castie. By Messrs. Ganoy 48? 
Bavup. Parts L, IL, and IL. Publisher, 
Williams. ; 

For some years previous to his death, as a 
well know, Sir Jeffry Wyatville bad = 
neither cost nor pains to complete — : 
of his great work, Windsor Castle, wort cS 
himself and the subject. Unhappily. on 
as is often the case with poor humanity 4 
layed the completion of his long-chert ache 
tention until too late, and it therefore = “ 
to other hands to lay before the _ x 
sult of his care and munificence. “ed “8 
authors of the beautiful work now aon 
who had been constantly employed by 2 ae 
the one during fourteen years, “i hi various 
during more than thirty years, ac hin greatest 
works, and more pope + publication, 
which it would seem was actually ay 
the public is not yet = 


formed : 
ale 4 e merits 0 
nor shall we at this time go into t ly feel dis 


the case, although we may probab 


a 
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4 to do so hereafter. Suffice it to say at 
resent, that the executors and Messrs. Gandy 


ind Baud disagreed, the plates were taken out 





| of their hands, another conductor appointed, 
and that the result is the publication of an en- 


tirely new work by these gentlemen, in oppo- 


sition to that issued by Sir Jeffry’s represen- 
tatives. 

It combines pictorial and practical illustra- 
tions, the former being drawn on. stone in_the 
tinted style, and the latter engraved on steel. 
The three parts at preseut published contain six 
external views, and ten plates of details, and 
are executed in such a manner as to reflect the 
highest credit on their authors; in fact, any- 


| thing more charming in the way of architec- 


tural illustration than the north-west view of 
the Winchester Tower and the view of King 
George’s Gateway, amongst others, we do not re- 
member to have seen. We trust sincerely that 
the artists will obtain, as they have merited, an 
ample share of the public patronage, and that 


| they will complete their undertaking in the 


same beautiful manner as that in which they 
have commenced it. 

Windsor Castle is the only royal residence in 
England worthy of such a destination, and has 
conferred a lasting reputation on Wyatville. 
Certain it is that it owes much of its pictu- 
resque effect and bold irregularities to the ex- 
istence of the old structure; and that probably, 
as has been often said, if Sir Jeffry had been di- 
rected to design an entirely new castle, he 
would not have produced so effective a pile of 
buildings as that which we now possess. Never- 


| theless, he has displayed such a kindred feeling 


with the architect of old, such a power of pro- 
ducing picturesque effects, not here and there, 
but universally throughout the building, and so 
good a knowledge of details as to have rendered 


| the whole consistent in every part, that he must 
| be considered fully entitled to all the praises 


which have been lavished upon him. 
We hope due pains will be taken by the au- 


| thors of this work to render the letter-press 
| complete, and that the interior arrangement of 
| the building will be thoroughly illustrated. 


Portrait or nis Grace THE Duxe or Wet- 


| “Avoruer and another still succeeds.” 


| in co 


| life, but at 


LINGTON. Painter, H. P. Brices, R.A.; En- 
graver, Tuomas Lupron. Publishers, Col- 
naghi and Puckle. 


Long 
may it be ere we have a portrait of his Grace in 


| his shroud—the only costume in which he is 


now unpainted. He is here in a plain frock- 
coat; but with something of the soldier: for his 
gullant steed is by his side, and his martial 
cloak is round him. Mr. Briggs is always happy 
nveying a likeness to canvas; and it is 
oe easy to miss the marked features of the 

uke. This, therefore, is undoubtedly an accu- 
rate resemblance; not taken in the prime of 
anh 4 period sufficiently remote from 
“ge; to secure a pleasing, as well as a striking, 


portrait—one that preserves the features of the 


— as well as 
a 


Ae those of the countenance. It 
een well engraved; and may be classed 
mong the valuable acquisitions of art. 
sens AND ImpupeNnce. Painter, Epwin 
ANDSEER, R.A.; Engraver, CHARLES LAND- 
— Publisher, M‘Lean. 
a oe saw, can have forgotten, the gem of 
oe ‘sh Gallery the year before last; it was 
— of all eyes; it added even to the 
aeen of the accomplished painter who 
sae or Yet the picture contained nothing 
tr —_ of two dogs, looking forth from a 
_ _ n ordinary hands, the subject would 
ms — common-place and insignificant ; it is 
io y  Petailogs of genius to transmute clay 
gold. The painting 1s here engraved, and 





| 
| 





TH 
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in a manner worthy of the original; we scarcely | 


miss the colour ; for the engraver has gone very 
near to render it; and has faithfully copied 
— copied, indeed, with marvellous accuracy — 
the force and vigour of the original production. 
The proud bearing of the gallant blood-hound is 
happily contrasted with the fretfulness of the 
little sharp, bitter, terrier by his side: the work 
though, as we have said, limited to two dogs’ 


heads, is a key to a volume of thought. There | 


has been, perhaps, no picture after Landseer so 

likely to become a general favourite; it may 

grace the hall of every English squire; and be 
valued, moreover, by every lover of fine art 

— for its merits in this respect are of the very 

highest order. It will be difficult for the en- 

graver to approximate more closely to the 
painter. 

Tae New Tare or a Tus. An Adventure in 
Verse. By F. W. N. Bayxey; with IIlus- 
trations designed by Lieut. J.S. Corron. Li- 
thographed by Avusry. Publishers, Col- 
naghi and Puckle. 

One of the pleasantest works that has for a long 
period issued from the press. It is full of ori- 
ginality —the composition of the author and 
that of the artist being new, striking, and most 
effective. Mr. Bayley is a ready, graceful, and 
sometimes a powerful rhymer; few can more 
easily master the styles pathetic or comic; and 
he is always certain to interest when he pleases 
to do so. He has as yet produced nothing so 
good as this—it is exciting to a degree, and 
tells a very marvellous story of the wonderful 
escape of a pair of Bengalees from the fangs of 
a tiger, who had a strong desire to dine upon 
the brace—“ Tall and thin,” and “ short and 
stout.” How he was baulked of his dinner it 
will be impossible to guess until arrived at the 
close of the poem. ‘The illustrations are admi- 
rable, remarkably free, and drawn with consi- 
derable taste, skill, and judgment. 


Tue Fritca or Bacon. Drawn by H. B. 

Publisher, M‘Lean. 
WE do not class this among caricatures; itis a 
fine work of art; the portraits are wonderfully 
like ; and the thought that suggested it was a 
happy one. Our readers are, or they ought to 
be, familiar with Mr. Watt's exquisite engraving 
of ‘ The Flitch of Bacon,’ after Stothard ; and 
are no doubt aware of the old custom which 
admitted to claim the flitch, a happy couple 
who were willing to make oath that during 
twelve months after marriage they had not 
quarrelled once. [By the way, it is said, a pair 
who went to claim it, forfeited their right on 
the road by a disagreement as to whether the 
bacon should be boiled or broiled.) H. B. has 
represented the Prince and the Queen—so hap- 
pily and honourably circumstanced. T hey are 
journeying homewards with “ the flitch,” ac- 
companied by a group of the great men of 
their age and country—the foremost of the 
Queen’s subjects. The print is a beautiful one. 
Tux Royat Gautery or Bririsu Ant. Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Finden. 
We received Part VI. of this admirable work 
too late in the month to do it justice. We shall 
review it in our next; and, for the present, con- 
tent ourselves with directing the attention of 
our readers to the statement in our advertising 
columns. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our “Answers to Correspondents,” must be post- 
poned until ae men 
We have made suc’ he 
im... A of the Art-UN10n on the day of publication, as 
enable us to state that any error in its proper delivery 
may now be obviated. If any such occur, we shall hope 


to be informed of it. 





arrangements for the regular | 
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NEW ARRANGEME 
FOR THE DISPOSAL 
(After the Manner of Drawing for Prize Pictures 
at the ‘ Art Union’) 

OF THE 
CELEBRATED UNIQUE BIBLE, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE MR. BOWYVER; 
VALUE THREE THOUSAND GUINEAS! 


And, as a Second Prize, 
HILTON’S HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF THE 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
OF THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
INTO MADRID: 


VALUE FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS! 


(Each Subscriber receiving the full value of his sub- 
scription in Prints not connected with either of the 
Great Prizes ; so that there can be NO BLANKS.]} 


The Bible is that published by Macklin; the best 
edition of the best of books, expanded, with the Illus- 
trative Drawings and Engravings, into Forty-five large 
folio volumes, in superb condition, and it contains 
nearly Seven Thousand Drawings and Engravings, 
among which are all the most interesting works that 
illustrate, pictorially, the sacred text; from the era 
of Michael Angelo to that of Reynolds and West. 


According to the present plan, there will be Three 
Hundred and Fifty Subscribers, at Ten Guineas each, 
to contest for this gorgeous prize. The Proprietor 
intends not to retain a single Ticket; and the decision 
will be made after the plan of the Art-Union, as to 
the modes of drawing for the Prizes at that Institution, 


The decision shall take place on the Ist of July, 1841 
at Twelve o’Clock for One, of which this shall be suf. 
ficient notice, at Mrs. Parkes’s, No. 22, Golden- 
square ; unless, in consequence of the list not being 
filled up, notice shall be sent at least ten days previous, 
fixing some other day. 


The other prize will be drawn for at the same time. 
It is an original picture by the late W. Hivron, R.A., 
owe of the best productions from his hand, and its 
subject the ‘Triumphal Entry of the Duke of Wellington 
into Madrid, on the 12th of Angust, 1812.’ 


It ought to be understood, that, though the holder 
of a Ten Guinea Ticket may possess one or other of 
these great works,—THE Biste, orn Hitton’s 
PictuRE,—yet those who do not gain either will not 
be losers; for every Subscriber receives prints to the 
full value of his Ten Guinea Ticket; so that, in fact, 
his chances for the Bible and the Picture cost him 
nothing. 


The novel features of this plan are:—that every pur- 
chaser of a ticket receives immediately the full value 
of his money, independently of his future chance. 


Every purchaser of a ticket of Ten Guineas, is not 
only in the condition of a private purchaser of plates 
to that amount, but he has, in virtue of that ticket, a 
chance of securing to himself the great Bible Prize of 
Three Thousand guineas value, or the Great Picture 
Prize of Five Hundred guineas value. It cannot, 
therefore, be doubted that the my ry List, which 
is limited to 350 names, will be filled up long before 
the istof July; and an early application is recom- 
mended to all intended subscribers. 


It is presumed that the Prints published by Mr. 
Bowyer and Mrs. Parkes are too well known to 
require a detailed expianation; the majority of them 
being classed, by connoisseurs, among the best and 
most popular engravings ever issued in this country : 
among them, however, may be mentioned LAN DsRER’s 
‘Pillage and Destruction of Basing House, Hants ;’ 
Hayren’s ‘ House of Lords,’ and the ‘Trial of Lord 
William Russell ;’ Devis’s ‘ Magna Charta;’ Lesiiz's 
* Lady Jane Grey ;’ and ALLEN’s ‘ Queen Mary.’ 

The Ulustrated Bible, in Forty-five large folio 
volumes, may be inspected any day, between the hours 
of Eleven and Four, at the House of Mrs. Parkers, 
22, Golden-square, where Hilton’s Picture may also 
be seen. 

The plan at present proposed for drawing is as 
follows : — 350 Tickets, with the subscribers’ names 
thereon, to be placed in a wheel for that purpose. 

The first drawn name will be entitled to Hilton’s 
Picture. 

The last drawn name will have the Forty-five 
splendid volumes of the Holy Scriptures. 
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ON THE 3lst MARCH, THE FIRST PART OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE; 


Lanpscaprg, HisroricaL-LANDscAPE, AND ARCHITECTURAL. 
Designed by G. F. Sancent, and engraved in the line manner on Steel, under the Superintendence of Joun Woops, 


Part I. will tain, Room in Cmsar’s House, Anthony and Cleopatra—Restoration of the Market Place at Athens, 7i 
vs eeitasd "Genenel View of Sicily, Tempest—Wood near Athens, A Midsummer Night’s Dream—Bangor, Henry IV. ay ae 


The Work will be published in Sixteen Monthly Parts, each containing Five Plates, price Half-a-crown ; large paper fs, 7s. 
milan os Prospectuses, with Specimens of the Engravings, may be had of all Booksellers. SP Esper, pee, 0. 68 


LONDON:—HOW AND PARSONS, 132, FLEET STREET. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
I WAVERLEY NOVELS — Royat Ocravo. 


On Saturday, 27th March, PART I. 
In Royal Octayo, Double-Columns, with all the Author’s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-Five Monthly Parts, | 
price Four Shillings each, stitched; or, in Five large Volumes, cloth lettered, £5. 


PART I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 

The First VOLUME, which will be ready on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, | 
and OLD MORTALITY, price One Pound. 

Volume Fifith will have an Engraving of Sir Waiter Scott, from Greenshields’ well-known Statue, and a Glossary. 


T y 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS — Sma tt Ocravo. 
Also, on Saturday, 27th March, VOLUME I. 
In Foolscap Octavo, with all the Author’s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-Five Monthly Volumes, 
price Four Shillings each, cloth lettered. 
VOLUME I. will contain WAVERLEY; each Issue acomplete Novel or Novels, corresponding in matter and arrangement with the Edition in Royal 8r0. 
The last Volume will have an Engraving of Sir WaLtreR Scort, and a Glossary. 
*,* The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, on the present occasion, Reprints, 
cheaper than the cheapest books of the day, in the place of more costly and highly-embellished editions. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 














Uniform with the Musée Frangais, and the Florentine Gallery. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL COMMISSION TO HER MAJESTY; 
And under the immediate Patronage of the President and Council of the Royal Academy, 


PART VII. 


RETURNING FROM MARKET, Partnrep sy SIR A. W. CALLCOTT, R. A. 
(An Etching of this subject is on the opposite page.) 


A DAY’S SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS, Parntep spy A, COOPER, R, A. 
THE GREEK CITY, Painrep py WILLIAM LINTON. 








_ Ow announcing the publication of the SEVENTH PART of the Royan , Messrs. Finpen are extremely gratified in stating, that wad 
Gattery or Barrisu Art, Messrs. Finpen avail themselves of the op- | guished Patrons of Art have opened their Galleries to them for a , 
portunity to express their thanks to the Subscribers for the unprecedented | turous Undertaking; and that the Pres1DENT and Memsersof the ” 
success of this National Undertaking, by which they have endeavoured to | ACADEMY, have by their Council, susscripep to the Work i 
vindicate the excellence and the interest of British Art; and to render the uprecedented they believe), and, in the most kind and liberal manner, - 
work still more deserving of the encouragement which has been so liberally | promised their support and co-operation. Annexed is their Testimony 
kiven to it, they have enlarged the size of the Engravings without any | Approval :— “ Finden’s 
increase of price. | : ‘Feeling that the statements set forth in the Prospectus to ject, and 
In this publication of the Gattery or Bririsu Art, it is intended to | Gallery of British Art,’ are in unison with our views of Go @ i rae 
pootens a Ay ork truly Nationa; in which a selection from the most believing, from the Specimens we have seen, that it is calculated ve English 
eautiful Pictures of British Painters, commencing with the era of Sir through the medium of Line Engraving, a knowledge of the best 
J. Reynolds, will be engraved, in the finest line manner, upon a scale which | modern Pictures, we cheerfully add our testimony of appro rn role the 
will not only enable the eminent Historical and Landscape Engravers, who Thus, with ready access to the best Productions of Native H 
are already engaged, to preserve the expression and refinement of the | cordial and united efforts of every artist, added to their own 
Originals, but will also put the Work within the reach of those who, with experience, combined with a determination to spare no oo 
limited means, have, from nature or acquirement, a feeling for such pro- | Finpen feel assured of producing a Work that shail merit the 


ductions. an enlightened Public. 


PARTS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


(CATHERINE. AND PETRUCHI "kates mn 90 oe 
‘ATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO =. gw gg CLR. LESL EGREMONT. 
Part L. 1 oer AIN MACHEATH, LUCY, AND POLLY. . G.S. NEE ins. = reA OF LANSDOWNE. 
— ay nll SA ee C. L. EASTLAKE, RCA. SIR M. W. RIDLEY, rons i 
< iIGLER’S VIS ee, ae Ss , aekran BART. M.P. 
Paar II. jresra OF THE PIE DLGROTTA  .  . . 7 UWINS RENE, ~_ SIR ROBERT P NORMANTON. 
IE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 5 ¢ : W.LINTON. — W. LINTON, ESQ. 
, f ESCAPE OF CARRARA, SOVEREIGN OF PADUA . C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A, JAMES MORRISON, ESQ. M.P. 
Pant HL) HAPPY ASA KING | wg. W. COLLINS, R.A. JOHN CLOW, ESQ 
even Salma ae — HIGHLANDER’S HOUSE . &. LANDSEER, R.A. W. WELLS, ESQ. _— 
, , SEH BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. . . « ©. STANFIELD, R.A THE UNITED SERVICE CLU™- 
Pant LV. ‘nee WASHING . wwe. gg SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A SIR THOMAS BARING, BART. 
THE PROCESSION TO THE CHRISTENING | P. WILLIAMS, ee SIR J.J. GUEST, BART. M.P. 


— wl 
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PARTS ALREADY - PUBLISHED —continued 


—_— PAINTED BY IN THE COLLECTION oF 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND T PSIES . C. R. LESLIE, R.d. THE MARQUIS OK LANSDOWN 

parr V. J THE BANDITS PRISONERS... . CL, EASTLARE, R.A. GEORGE BANKS, - 
| VIEW ON THE RIVER STOUR . ; . J. CONSTABLE, R.A. W. CARPENTER, ESQ. 














G. 8S. NEWTON, R.A. LORD ASHBURTON 
. —— A, W. CALCOTT, R.A, J. SHEEPSHANKS, Ysa. 


DEER STALKERS . ¢ « EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Part VI. 4 LEAR AND CORDELIA . ‘ ; 
ANN PAGE AND SLENDER . ° ° 
RETURNING FROM MARKET . ., - « SLR AW. CALCOTT, R.A, R. Mga! Esq. 


paar VIL} THE GREEK CITY . a i 4 ey LINTON. BHI ESQ. 
: 4 DAY’S SPORT IN “THE HIGHLANDS ° ° A, COOPER, R.A. CAPTAIN GEORGE ROOKE. 


SUBJECTS IN PROGRESS AND NEARLY FINISHED. 
PAINTED BY IN THE COLLECTION OF 
W. HILTON, R.A. W. HILTON, ESQ 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. B. G. Winpbe & 8, ESQ. 
C. STANFIELD, R.A. R. VERNON, ESQ. 
G. S. NEWTON, R.A. THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
W. COLLINS, R.A. — MARSHALL, ESQ. 
C. LANDSEBR. A. R.A. JOHN POYER PUYER, ESQ. 
A. FRASER. THE PROPRIETORS. 
: D. MCLISE, R.A. JOHN CLOW, ESQ. 
: SIR A. W. CALCOTT, R.A. 8. CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 
. WAP. WITHERINGTON, R.A. WILLIAM WELCH LEA, ESQ. 
: J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
OBERWESEL, ON THE RHINE . 
VENICE * 

THE DISC ONSOLATE ° e 
RUSTIC HOSPITALITY... 

NELL GWYNNE ° 
THE FIRST DAY OF OYSTERS °. 
PREPARING FOR THE FAIR, 
TRENT, INTHE TYROL... 
ioe LUCKY ESCAPE . + * 


MI. 
THE REDUCED GENTLEMAN’S DAU iGHTER . 
OTHELLO, RELATING HIS ADVENTURES 


Price of each Part, containing Three Engravings ) ~~ by descriptive Letter- eens), in a Portfolio 
oe Prints, £1 5s. India Proofs, £2 2s. Proofs, before Writing, £3 3s. ; 


Se8eeo8 ©? © 6 6 0 


R. REDGRAVE. ISQ. 
D. COWPER, THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


Se Of the Opupnal Engraving 13 la. by 10 laches. 


‘ATT STON SQUARE; 
LONDON :—PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT Nos. 18 ap 19, SOUTHAMPTON cepemccegrstie 
SOLD ALSO BY F. G. MOON, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET, ano ACKERMANN " 
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MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, HAVE NOW READY FOR PUBLICATION, THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART :— 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST IN WESTMINSTER HALt, 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Joun Burnnet, Esq., F.R.S., from the splendid Picture painted by himself. 


« The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this transaction,” Hume remarks, “ corresponded to the greatest conception that is suggested in 
kind; the Seerenten ofa avant people sitting in judgment upon their supreme magistrate, and trying him for his misgovernment and breac Yt — Annals of human 
This grand historical work of art must add greatly to the reputation of the accomplished artist. All the personages introduced are portraits of the actors in this 
drama, which will ever be remembered as one of the most remarkable events in the history of our country. great 


Prints . .« «+ £3 38. Proofs . . .«. €5 5s. Proofs, before Letters . . . £8 8, 


























DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD AND LADY EVELYN GOWER, 


A 1 in the most exquisite manner by SamvuEL Covstns, A.R.A., from the very beautiful picture painted by Epwin Lanpsze i. 
apes Ss . for His GRAcE THE DUKE OF ‘Zornnaiann. . m Eo, RA, 


Priceto Subscribers, Prints . «. #2 2s. Proofs . . #4 4s, India Proofs . . #6 68. Proofs, before letters . . £8 &, 





PEDICATED BY COMMAND, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Painted by Command, for Windsor Castle, by Gzorce Hayter, Esq., Her Mojegy’s Historical and Portrait Painter, and Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto | 
by H. T. RyAut, Esq. 


Prints . . « 8 3. Proofs . . « eh Proofs, before Letters . . . £8 88. 





THE PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. ; nuke OF WE LIN nome 
Pi isa gute bn oa ‘THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, KG. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. M.P. |THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, KG 


Engraved in the finest style of art from the original Picture. | Engraved in the Finest Style of Mezzotinto, by G. H. Paiitps, from the original 
| Picture Painted by H. P. Briaas, Esq., R.A., for the Right Hon. the EaRior Expoy. 


Prints . . #1 1s. Proofs . .#€2 28. Proofs before Letters . . £3 2s.| Prints . . £2 2s. Proofs . . €4 48. Proofsbefore Letters . . 26 fi. 





COMPANION TO “ THE COVENANTERS PREACHING,” 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


Beautifully Engraved by F. Bromuey, from the very interesting Picture Painted by George HARVEY, Esq., 8.A. 


The extreme care and finish bestowed by Mr. Harvey on this Picture, has enabled i i a By 

__ ‘The extreme Mr. ture, ha: the Engraver to produce a plate, in every degree equal to its predecessors. | 
variety of character introduced, the dignity of the worthy teacher, and the anxiety of the veneuahie pester to know that the rising generation are properly in as 
the knowledge of those doctrines for which their ancestors fought, are all admirably expressed. 


Prints . : + £2 238, Proofs ‘ e « @3 3. Proofs before Letters ° e - @4 48. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PORTRAIT OF HER GRACE THE THE PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE THE 


DOWAGER DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH.| DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 
Engraved in Mezzotinto by W. Humruneys, from the original Picture Painted by Joun Jackson, Esq., R.A., and beautifully Engraved in Mezsotinto, 
Painted by F. Grant, Esq. 3.A. : by JoHN PorRTER. 
a eee ee ee Prints . .€2 28. Proofs . .£2 2s. Proofs before Letters oh 





NEARLY READY, 


THE HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Engraving in Mezzotinto by CHaRLFs G. Lewis, Fsq., » original Gallery Pj ae ” . . » Epwin La? Esq, RA: 
rein i a akin rtp ain Gar item ented fr Sarre Conroe Bee 


Prints . . . £3 3s. Proofs . . . €5 5s. Before Letters . ~ £8 8 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraving in the line manner by J. H. Wart, from the Splendid Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, painted for J. SHEEPSHANKS, Esq., by E. LanDseER, Bq, B* 
Prints. . #3 3s, Proofs . . £6 6s, India Proofs . . #10 10s. Before Letters . #12 13s. 








THE STATE PORTRAIT 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
From the orginal picture painted in Ruckingham Palace, by Georce Patren, Esq., A.R.A. This magnificent Portrait is engraving on the same 


grand scale 18 


Portrait of Her most gracious Majesty in the Robes of State, by SAMUEL Cousins, Esq. A.R.A 
Present price to Subscribers, Prints . « £2 @ Proofs . . £5 58 First Proofs before Letters 





. £8 & 





paren : — pase il. 
London :—Printed (at the office of Patmen and Cayton, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street), and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Fleet gtreet.—Mareh 1 





